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THE NEW TIMON. 
A RUMANCE OF LONDON. PART III. 


Here is more fine poctry than in either of the preceding 
remarkable tale. With all his vein of sly satire, the author o 


rts of this 
‘The New 


Timon’ is evidently more at home in the expression of tenderness and grace, 


than in the indulgence of bitter irony. 
rical romaunt, which the gentle Lucy sings to the dreamy 
ody and rhythmical perfection, may vie with the ‘ Adieu, 
Land,’ in the first canto of ‘ Childe Harold.’ 


‘The Maiden and the King,’ a met- 
Calantha, in mel- 
adieu my native 
We cite it entire ; the exclu- 


sion of a single line would damage the symmetry of form, which is its great 


est charm— 


‘ And far as sweep the seas below, 
My sails are on the deep; 

And far as yonder eagles go, 
My flag on every keep. 


‘Why o’er the rebel world within 
Extendeth not the chart ? 

No sail can reach—no arms can win 
The kingdom of a heart!’ 


So sigh’d the King—the linden near ; 
A listener heard the sigh, 

And thus the heart he did not hear, 
Breathed back the soft reply. 


‘ And far as sweep the seas below, 
His sails are on the deep ; 

And far as yonder eagles go, 
His flag on every keep ; 


t Love, ¢hou art not a king alone, 
Both siave and king thou art! 

Who seeks to sway must stoop to own 
The kingdom of a heart ! 


So sigh’d the Maid, the linden near, 
Beneath the lonely sky ; 

Ob, lonely not !—for angels hear 

* The humblest human sigh! 


Hie ships are vanish’d from the main, 
His banners from the keep ; 

The carnage triumphs on the plain ; 
The tempest on the deep. 


‘ The purple and the crown are mine,’ 
An Outlaw sigh’d—‘ no more ; 

Bat still as greenly grows the vine 
Around the cottage door ! 


‘ 4 shelter from the hunter, Maid, 
And water trom the spring !’ 
Before the hamble cottage pray’d 

The man that was a King. 


Ol, was the threshold that he crost 
The gate to fairy gronnd ? 

He wouid not for the kingdom lost, 
Have changed the kingdom found!’ 


in the following apostrophe to Love there are some beautiful thoughts :— 


And what then chanced ? Oh, leave not told but guest ; 
Is Love a God 1—a temple, then, the breast ! 
Not to the crowd in cold detail allow 

Its delicate worship, its mysterions vow ! 

Around the first sweet homage in the shrine 

Let the veil fall, and but the pure divine! 

Coy as the violet shrinking from the sun, 

The blush of Virgin Youth first woo’d and won; 
And scarce let holy from the vulgar ear 

The tone that trembles but with noble fear: 
Near to God's throne the solemn stars that move 
The proud to meekness, and the pure to love ! 


The two lines in italics are worthy of Shelley. 
ry and classical lore the author, 


In his exuberant image- 
by the way, not seldom recals that puet 


—the sweetest of all sweet singers—only that the measure of the ‘ New 


Timon’ verse is one in which tae 


creater of ‘ Prometheus’ rarely indulged. 


ba po below has an inkling of Lord Byron, in one of his so —— 
pone Nec taacaas where melancholy lends philosophy a but 


And both were children in this world of ours, 
Maiden and savage ! the same mountain flowers, 

Not trimmed in gardens, not exchanged their hues, 
Fresh from the natural suo and hardy dews 

For the sick faagrance and the delicate dies 

Which Art calls forth by walling out the skies ! 


Here is an exquisite bit of descriptive poetry : 


’T was noon, and broken by the gentle gloom 

Of coolest draperies, through the shadowy room 
In moted shaft aslant, the golden ray é 
Forced lingering in, through tiers of flowers, its w: 
Glanced on the late, (jast hash’d, to leave behind 
Elysiac dreams, the music of the mind,) 

Play’d round the songstress, and with warmer flush 
Steep d the young cheek, unconscious of its blash 

And fell, as if in worship, at thy base, , 

O sculptured Psyche of the sou!-lit face, 

Bending t» earth resign'd the mournful eye, 

Bince earth mast prove the pathway tothe sky; 
Doomed here, below, Love's foot-print to explore 

Till Jove relents the destined wandering o’er, 

And iv immortal groves, Soul meets with Love once more. 
And, side by side, the lovers sate,—their words 

Low mix'd with notes from Lucy’s joyous birds, 

Bole witnesses and fit—those airy thinge, 

That, mids: the bars, can still antold the wings, 

And soothe the cell with language learn’d above ; 

As the caged bird—so on the earth is love ! 


ay, 


The picture of ' sculptured Payche’ is in the highest flight ef} poesy. 


The 


“YORK, SATURDAY, WARCEH 23, 18ae. 


author complains, in afoot note, that this beautiful specimen of British art 
has been neglected by connoisseurs, who have failed to acknowledge in it 
the masterpiece of Phidias. He prefers it to the Venus at Florence—and 
says that Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton was the first to call attention to it, as 
the greatest treasure in the rich museum of Naples. 

a ee 


THE SCULPTOR’S FIRST LOVE. 
From the Dublin University Magazine. 


The young stranger, with the mild, pale face, and the thoughtful eyes, 
had already knocked three times at the door of Volpato’s studio. The sun, 

though it was December, oppressed him as he stood there without shade, 

under the high, white gable ; and his walk from the farthest end of Rome 
had not tired him the less, that he had had to ask his way from street to 

street. He would have concluded that the old master was gone out, and 

have turned away, oe. to retrace the wearisome route which had 
brought him thither, had not a certain indefinite sound of life, a stir, a sus- 

picion, the low tone of a voice, that now and then made itself perceptible, 

assured him that the studio was not empty. With a hesitating hand, he at 
length raised the latch—he opened the door—and stood like one spell-struck 
on the threshold, as a spectacle met his eyes, which for an instant made him 
feel as if the days of Grecian fable were come back. Nearly in the centre 
of the wide room, wondrously irradiated by the golden light that flouded 
in through its single, high placed window, wonderously contrasted with the 
dead white casts of maaoy a group of ancient sculpture that lifled themselves 
on either side, appeared to hover a being, such as young goddesses must 
have been, if ever young goddesses were, who, with bared arms and bosom, 

an uplifted antique ewer in one hand, and in the other a broad and shallow 

goblet, seemed on the point of pouring out to a gray-haired man, who sat 
with rapt countenance looking up to her, the drink of the immortals. Had 

the stranger beer a Greek of the olden time, he would have believed that he 
saw Hebe, sent down with the cup of eternal youth to some favourite of the 
ods; being a Venetian of the eighteenth century, he knew that he had be- 

ore him nothing more than a young girl serving as a model to a painter.— 
But how beautiful was that young girl! How faultless the outline of that 
classical head, of that low, antique brow, tkat sculptural profile, that undu- 
lating and symmetrical form, so perfect, so harmonious, so flowing, from the 
small and rounded neck down to the finely moulded ancle, and the firm, 
elastic foot, which her scanty —— drapery, looped up to the knee, 
suffered to appear! Motionless as if of marble she stood ; but this immobili- 
ty was the only attribute of the lifeless stone that she possessed ; the warm 
blood coursed beneath that pure, transparent skin; the dark eye of Ltaly 
flashed beneath that chiselled brow; dewy breath came and went softly be- 
tween those half-opened lips. You were not reminded of the statue of 
Hebe, but of the living goddess of youth herself. 

The stranger stood, motionless as the object that riveted his attention ; 
his edtrance seemed unobserved ; neither the painter nor the divine subject 
took any notice of him. But he, wo, forgot that he was forgotten, remark 
sd aot that he was unremurked; he bad neither eye nor thought, but for 
the picture before him. He lost al} recollection of bis errand—all recollec- 
tion that he had an errand—all recollection of where he was, and who he 


——————— ————— —————$———— —— 


nor of demigods, but of men, and of the men of an unheroic, unpoetic eigh- 
teenthcentury. Come to Rome in the suite of the Venetian am x 
adopted by the queenly republic, who looked for the revival of the ancient 
glories of art at his hands, it was with dismay that he beard, as it seemed 
to him, an inward voice ask doubtfully if he were indeed called of the god- 
dess, or if his mission were not, peradventure, one of fancy—of an aspira- 
tion that fondly mistook itse!f for inspiration. And yet no: he felt, in the 
next moment, that the doubt was an impiety to the godhead who spoke 
to him—who spoke to him, though her voice had not yet found clear utter- 
ance through him. One mission, at least, was surely his. If he could 
not shed the light of Greece anew on his generation, he would yet make it 
ashamed of the faise light in which it walked. He would redeem the 
world from Bernini—be would restore to mankind the sense of the beau- 
tiful, of the graceful, for to him it had been restored. he 

The young sculptor, however, felt rightly that drawing was his weak 
point. As long as he adhered slavishly to the forms of the real, to the mod- 
els which every-day life afforded him, his works had not only a fair degree 
of correctness, but a certain facile prettiness which gained him the suffra- 
ges of an age accustomed to no excellence of a higher order —_ But the mas- 
ter’s hand, which can compel ideal beauty into the limits of given measure 
and proportion, he had yet to acquire. He had not learned—in the phrase 
of Schiller—to ‘ unite the necessary with the possible ;’ and when he would 
soar after the ideal, the want of elementary knowledge betrayed itself. He 
saw that, to rear a structure, the pinnacles of which should rise into the lof- 
ty and pure region of creative art, the basis must be laid deep and on the 
common ground of existing nature; and he adopted the prompt resolution 
of studying the art of drawing, from its first principles upwards, under the 
most accomplished master of it then living—the engraver Volpate. It 
even passed across his mind that perhaps a paioter, rather than a sculptor, 
might lie hid in him. Raphael seemed to him less remote, less hopelessly 
a. anaes than the creator of the Apollo, of the Antinous, or the Gla- 

lator. 

Become Volpato’s scholar, Canova applied himself, with the energetic 
industry that belonged to his character, to the study of drawing, and _ 
a progress that in the highest degree gratified the old master. The i 
of the glorious creature, however, whom he had seen at his first visit to 
siudio, dwelt coutinually in his thoughts; and as often as he took his way 
lo the Trastevere, where the house of his instructor was situated, his heart 
beat tumultuously with the hope of again xorg | her. But the engraver’s 
daughter—for such, he had learned, was his Hebe—did not often appear 
in the studio ; and when she did, it was generally but for a moment. Nev- 
ertheless, even such moments were sufficient to render deeper and d 
the impression which her first appearance had made on the young artist, 
and to make his heart, with its rich store of affectiuns, more and more de- 
votedly hers. Canova had jast that constitution of mind—that extreme 
sensibility—that quick und intense feeling of the beautiful—that open and 
confiding temper, which predispose to love at first sight ; and in effect he 
had, from the first moment of his looking upon her, loved the daugther of 
Volpato with all the strength ot his soul. This love had a singular and, in 
the highest degree, beneficial effect upon bim as anartist The sight of the 





was; as if grown to the threshold, he stood, his breath held back, his heart 
beating, not fast, bat with a furce that shook all his frame, till, sume five or 
six minutes after his appearance, the old man threw down his pencil, and, 
nodding to the young goddess, said with a father’s smile :— 

‘There! thou art released for this turn. Go, dress thee like a Christian 
maiden, and then see if Raphael be in the garden. 1 want him.’ 

Hebe sprang lightly from her pedestal, and set down ber pitcher and cup ; 
then, throwing ber arms round the old man’s neck, she contemplated her 
picture for a few moments with sparkling looks. 

‘ But the hair,’ said she, ‘is not done.’ 

* Raphael will do the hair,’ replied the old man; ‘ go, put on thy clothes, 
and call bim.’ 

And Hebe vanished. 

The old man now rose, and approached the stranger. 

‘Pardon, signore,’ said he, ‘that i have treated you with so very little 

ceremony. I was within a few minutes of finishing my work, and feared 

the o of an interruption. May I now ask in what manner I can serve 

you?’ 

‘I wish,’ began the stranger, ‘to take lessons in drawing from you. I 

have, doubtless, the honour of speaking to the renowned Maestro Giovanni 

Volpato 7’ 

The painter bowed. 

*‘ 1 am also an artist,’ continued the young man. ‘I have already done 

some trifling things in sculpture, which have been praised far above their 

pers I shall be asculptor one day, but I feel that I must learn to draw 
rst. 

‘ Drawing,’ said Volpato with a smile, ‘is, without doubt, a qualification 
of some importance for a sculptor.’ 

‘I can draw what is before me,’ proceeded the stranger; ‘ but, when I 
altempt to carry out my own ideas, to embody a beauty beyond what the 
actual forms that surround me present, I feel that | am like a mariner with- 
out his compass. In short, Signor Maestro, you see in me a swimmer that 
anny do without his corks ; take away my model, and I am not sure of a 

ine. 
_‘ My instructions,’ said Volpato, ‘are very much at your service, young 
sir. May I crave to know by what name I am to address my pupil.’ 

* Lam called Antonio Canova,’ said the stranger. 

A flush of pleasure lighted ap the face of the old man; and seizing the 
hands of the young sculptor with both his own, he kissed him, more Romano, 
firston one cheek, and then on the other.’ 

‘You may well say that you wil! one day be a sculptor,’ cried he. ‘I 
know your works, and | will not allow that they have been praised above 
their merit. In praise, Signor Antonio, quantity and quality are two things; 
and your works may have had more praise, but not better praise than they 
deserve. Your contemporaries have commended you much. You have to 
teach them to commend you well. You have to teach your age to think of 
the works it now praises as you think them, by giving it works which you 
= ee with it in praising. That is your mission, and—you will acccom- 
plish it. 

‘ Ah, maestro!’ said Canova, ‘as I stood for the first time—it was but 
ere yesterday—before the sun-god of the Vatican, I doubted whether I had 
— at all. I had not the courage to eay, “ And I, too, am a sculp- 

or. 

The young artist was but a few days arrived in the Eternal City, under 
auspices which opened to his ambition prospects the most intoxicating — 
Already the cities of Italy rang with the fame of his juvenile efforts, of which 
others formed a higher, and, as we may now safely say, a less just estimate 
than himself. Yet not until witb a pilgrim’s ardour, he had, immediately on 
bis arrival, flown to the Vatican, and looked on the transcendant creations 
of the Grecian chisel, and of the pencil of Raphael, had he felt the deep 
dissatisfaction with bimself and his works which now wrought so painfully 
in his bosom. 

Revelations of a beauty and a majesty which bis soul had till then but dim 
ly dreamed of, had that day embodied themselves to his waking sense. The 
heroic, the divine, had lightened opon him. In his own works he found. 
when his reluctant thought turned back to them, the mere impress of the 





commcnest forms of every-day life—the limbs, the features, not of gods, 





Belvedere Apollo had for a moment made him doubt that be was a sculptor 
—had shown him the bigh goal of his calling as something so distant, so in- 
accessible, that he had felt tempted to give = race in despair. It was 
like the glimpse of the icy summit of Ararat to the adventurous’ traveller, 
who only learrs, when he has accomplished half the ascent, and surmount- 
ed the lower eminences that hid him from the point he would reach, how 
far off is that point, and what depths to be fathomed, what precipices to be 
scaled, yet lie between him and it. But Maria Volpato’s beauty, so ideal, 
and yet real, seemed to inspire, rather than to daunt and depress him. It 
gave him faith in his art, which he had before half suspected of falsehood. 
He no longer strove after the antique, but after the living loveliness that 
still walked upon earth ; and the beauty whicb he loved seemed not to him 
to be placed on the further edge of a great gulph, as did that which he only 
wondered at and worshipped. 

Volpato often said to him, as the highest order of beauty more and more 
developed itself in his designs— 

‘ Ay, ay ; one can see that you are a diligent visitant of the Vatican, An- 
tenio mio’ 

But Canova felt that the sight of the Hebe in that studio had done more 
for him than all the remains of Grecian genius. 

As for Volpato, he was every day prouder and fonder of his pupil, the 
sweetness of whose disposition, his biden from all vanity and artistic envy, 
and his singular candour and innocence of character, were as certain to win 
him the love of those around him, as his rapidly —— enius was to 
command their admiration. The old master generally called him ‘son,’ 
and Canova never heard the appellation without feeling his heart throb with 
an uneasy pleasure, a hope that was more than half fear. Should he, per- 
haps, one day have a right to call Volpato ‘father ?’ ; 

But our young sculptor was not the engraver’s only pupil; so early as 
the second time of his visiting the studio, he had made the acquaintance ofa 
young Neapolitan, who bad already been more than a year under Volpato’s 
instructions. This was the ‘ Raphael’ to whom the old master had left the 
task of finishing the hair of his Hebe; his family name was Morghen; he 
was of Flemish extraction, and was in person, and in many qualities of mind 
and disposition, the opposite of Canova. The Italian and the Netherlander 
were wonderfully blended in this young maa, who was beautiful as his fel- 
low-scholar was homely in person, and confident, joyous, bold, as the latter 
was retiring and distrastful of himself. The fair bair which betrayed his 
northern descent he wore after the fashion of the divine painter whose bap- 
tismal name he bore, and whom he was accustomed to call his nee saint. 
In perfect harmony with those bright locks were the merry blue eye, the 
fair and ruddy cheek, the large on well-moulded limbs ; and in this Tran- 
salpine exterior was lodged an Italian soul, fiery, full of genius, quick of 
a in short, having but one quality of the Fleming, that of indomita- 
ble patience in the finishing of all that he took inhand. Raphael Morghen 
was second only to Canova in their master’s love; he was learning the art 
of the engraver, and old Volpato already prophesied that the young Neapo- 
litan would soon leave his instructor behind. : 

Canova had not long been under Volpato’s tuition, when he produced a 
little work, which, insignificant as it is by the side of his latter creations, 
yet has an importance of its own, as clearly marking that a new epoch had’, 
commenced in his artistic development. This was an Apollo, who is re 
sented as crowning himself with a wreath of laurel. When he showed it to 
Volpato, the old master said— ‘ ears 

‘ This is not much in itself, my son; but there 16 more promise in x than 
in all you have done before. You have “ thrown away your corks, Anto- 
nio mio; these are not the limbs of the sun-god indeed, but neither are they 
the limbs of the common sons of clay. _ The Ideal has obeyed your spell; 
you have learned in the Vatican to conjure : 

‘Ah, father!’ said the young man, bis pale cheeks becoming scarlet, as 
he for the first time addressed Volpato thus—‘not in the Vatican, but 
in this stadio did the first inspiration of higher art visit me. The wonder- 
ful Apollo did indeed opeu my eyes, but one more wonderfui than he awak- 
ed my heart. one whose image, grown into and incerporated with my in- 
most thonghts, instils into the creations of my fingers whatever beauty they 
can boast’ 

7 ~ taking heart of grace, he declared to the old artist that he loved Ma- 





ria; that he bad loved her from the first moment be saw her; and that 
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eee 
only she could make bis life worth the living, fame worth the labouring 
for. or wealth worth the winning. he! P 
V olpato’s surprise at this avowal was not greater than his joy. Embracing 
th» young sculptor, he cried— _ : ; 
<ndeo thou wilt be uy son in reality! Now, as I am a sinful man and 
» «od Christian, I have heard nothing that gave me so much pleasure, since 
M..ja’s mother (whose soul heaven keep !) said to me ‘ yea,’ and that is a 
l. time, Antonio. And thou lovest my girl from the first day! Well, I 
|... -«) thee from the first day; and as 1 grew to know thee better—loved 
the» as aon, and spoke to thee as ason, as thou knowest ; and now, per Bac- 
. you shalt be my son. I could not wish my child a better husband, and 
| «ll say—well as I love thee—I could not wish thee a better wife.’ 

. qt willshe consent?’ asked Canova. j p 

- Vill she?’ laughed the old man. ‘We will not ask her. boy. We wil 
ho: pat it into thehead of young girls that they ave a will; they will find 
thot out soon enough when they are married. ‘Thoushalt have her; | say it, 

an thou wiltsee na I have will enough for myself and her.’ : 

- But 1 have no reason to believe that she really loves me,’ said the 
sculptor. 

‘ Not love thee!’ cried Volpato; ‘ why should she not love thee! Hast 
thou ever vexed her?’ 

‘ Heaven forbid!’ exclaimed the young man. 

‘Well, then, what should hinder her to love thee? I love thee, Raphael 
loves thee—why should Maria not love thee as well as we?) And when she 
is once thy wife, boy, she will love thee better than any of us.’ 

Vulpato lost no time in communicating to his daughter the young sculp- 
tor’s. ration, and his own promise. But thecommunication was by 20 
means received in the manner he had expected. Maria stood aghast, 
all colour forsook her cheek, and her voice was scarcely audible, as she 
faltered— 

“Yon have promised, father? You say you have promised ?’ ; 

“Yes, yes, my child, I have promised. But what is this? Art thou fright- 
ened, because | tell thee ofa husband? Ha! thou thinkest marriage a very 
terfible thing? Silly girl! What dost thou think young maidens are in the 
world for, but to be married ?’ 

Maria barst into tears. 

‘ Per Bacco !’—per Giove!’ cried the old man, ‘this is too much. Art 
such achild? Tocry because my good Antonio loves thee well enough to 
wish thee to be with him always! Dost think a young girl comes into the 
world for no other purpose but to keep house for her old father?’ 

‘Lam sure, dear father,’ sobbed Maria, ‘I sha!l never be half so happy 
doing any thing else.’ Then throwing her arms round his neck, she went 
on coaxingly, though with a voice interrupted by tears—‘Is papa tired of 
Maria? Is she a bad housekeeper? Has she to leave her place?’ 

‘ Tut, tut,’ said her father—‘ nonsense! My Antonio will make thee a 
— deal happier than thy old father can do, Maria ma. And thou shalt 

eep the house for me still, good child, if that be all. What is to hinder us 
to live togetheg, thou and thy husband, and I and Raphael? Dost know, 
girl, that thou wilt one day be the wife of the greatest man living ? Antonio, 
I tell thee, will give bis name to his age. And then, co look at the picture 
from another side, he has already a pension of three hundred ducats from 
the Venetian senate, and that is but a wernt He is not three and twenty 
years old, and has a pension of three hundred ducats. Thou wilt be very 
rich, Maria ; canst do good—give alms to thy heart’s content, my good 
child.’ 

‘I do not want to be rich,’ said Maria, still weeping. ‘Why must [ mar- 
ry ? Are we not all happy as we are? And | can never be happy with Sig- 
nor Canova. I do uot love him.’ 

‘ Not love him!’ exclaimed Volpato, with some indignation—‘ not love my 
ood Antonio !—my diligent, gentle, innocent boy! What hast thou against 

im, then? What has he ever done to thee?’ 

‘ Nothing,’ sobbed the ay =. ‘I don’t think he ever spoke to me, 

good whet. Bat for all that I don’t love him.’ 

‘ Well, but when thou art his wife thoa wilt love him. Thou shalt mar 
him first, and learn to love him after. There! don’t plague thy father, girl; 
say no more. Thou wilt be happier than thon thinkest for.’ 

‘ How can one be happy with a husband one does not love?’ 

‘ Have not I told thee thou wilt love him when be is thy husband? Every 
good wife loves her husband. Don’t plague me, Maria: be a reasonable 
maiden, as thou always wast. I tell thee ’tis allsettled.’ And the old artist 
went back to his studio. 

Maria went into the garden to cry ather leisure. There was, in a retired 
part of the garden,a sunny spot, where Raphael Morghen was in the habit 
of laying his sketches to dry. Whether by accident or design, the daughter 
of Volpato bent her steps to this spot, sat down on a bench which was shad- 
ed by a tall group of stone pines and cypresses, and gave fee vent to her 
tears. She had not long sat there, when approaching footsteps was heard, 
and the next moment the young Neapolitan stood oo her. 

‘ Maria!’ cried he; ‘i tears? What has happened? ’ 

And, sitting down at her side, he passed one arm round her waist, and 
drew her towards him with the other. Maria laid her head on his shoulder, 
and wept with increased violence. 

‘Ra 1,’ sobbed she, ‘my father has promised my band to Signor Ca- 
nova.’ 

The young engraver started and changed colour. 

‘To Antonio!’ exclaimed he. ‘Felly!—it is out of the question,’ 

‘Alas!’ said Maria,‘ his mind is made up; he will hear nothing against 
it. Hie last words to me were, “ It is all settled.” There is no help, Ra- 

bael.’ 
s. No help!’ repeated Morghen: ‘all settled! And have you then consent- 
ed? Do you give me up so easily, Maria? Aha! perhaps you luve Anto- 
nio! Every one loves him; it is impossible not tolove him. I loved him 
myself till this moment; but, if he has robbed me of you ; 

‘ Alas! Raphael, you well know that this is impossible, I can never love any 
one but you.’ 

‘ Well, then, Maria, there is nothing lost. I will go at once to your father. 
He loves Antonio, it is true; but he loves me also. He knows me longer ; 
i am an older pupil. I shall bring him more credit, in the end, than Anto- 
nio; for Antonio will opena path for himself, while I foliow that which my 
master has trod before me. Maria, it was a great folly to keep our love a 
secret: we should have told your father of it long ago, and then none of these 
troubles would have arisen. He would have promised you to me as readi- 
ly as he has promised you to Antonio, and you would at this time be my be- 
trothed—perhaps my wife. Well, it is not too late. 1 will go to your father 
thie instant.’ ‘ 

Leaving the Sonaater of Volpato somewhat less desponding than he had 
found her, Raphael Morghen hastened back w the studio, where he found 
the master alone. The young Neapolitan began at once, but without mak- 
ing ary reference to Canova, p am to Volpato his own and Maria’s mu- 
tual tion, and asked his sanction to their betrothal. 

a puget} brow was clouded. 

‘ This cannot be, Raphael,’ he replied. ‘I have but this morning pro- 
mised Maria to yee: i et 

‘ we See maenre ! But Maria does not love Antonio.’ 

‘ is not his fault, poor youth,’ said Velpato; ‘ 
ter tanee semeail poor y pa she has no one to blame 

‘ But she cannot be happy,’ urged Raphael, ‘ with a husband she does not 
love; and I can tell you, maestro, you will promote Antonio’s happiness as 

littlesas your daughter's by giving him a wife who loves him not.’ 

‘ Diavolo !’ cried the old man impatiently, ‘ this talk of love again! I 
inh. peets peopleare allin a story. “1 do not love Antonio,” says one: 
“She does not love Antonio,” says the other. “ How can I be happy with 
a husband I don’t love!’ cries the one again. “ How can she be happy 
with a hasband she doesn’t love?” echoes the other! Now, L ask you, 
Rafaele mio, is not this enough to turna reasonable man’s brain? _[ tell thee 
what I told my girl, she will love bim when he is once her husband.’ 

* Bat she loves me,’ persisted the Neapolitan, ‘and I her. We love each 
other, maestre : you will break her heart and mine if you part us. Look, 
maesiro, | have long promised myself that the closest bonds should bind us 
to one another—that is, you and me; andthe remainder of our lives should 
be passed together. I have always intended to settle in Rome. I know 
that I shall one day be the first artist, in my way. living: you have your- 
self said so, and I feel it—and I have said to myself, What is to hinder that 
my dear good master and [ should hereafter form a partnership, be one fa- 
mily, aud that |, who am his son in art, should also be his son-in-law, and iv 
love? Now, Antonio, maestro—Antonio will be a greater man thau I, but 





these ears hear of “love” this blessed day! Can the young generation, 
then, speak of nothing else? To all representations, to all grounds, to all 
that reason can urge, they have no answer but “ Love! Love!” and this an- 
swer is to settle every point !’ ; ji 

‘ There is ne use in calling upon Jupiter, maestro,’ said Raphael with a 
smile, ‘for Amar is a god as well as be, and, if the poets lie not, the blind 
boy’s bolts are more than a match for the Thunderer’s. But there was a 
time, maestro, when ‘‘ Love! Love!" would have been your answer, too, 
to all representations, to all grounds, to all that what the world would call 
reason could urge. Think of that time, and have sympathy with those who 
are but -what you were.’ é 

‘ And shall T have no sympathy with my poor Antonio? Is his the — 
mouth in which “ Love ! Love!” is to be an inconclusive plea? Well, well, 
I will tell thee what I wili do—though I am not sure bat it is holding my 
promise too loosely. Yeshall each paint Maria—thou and Antonio—and 
whoever paints her best shall have her. And, what is more, she herself 
shall be the judge. That must satisfy thee, Raphael. Ilcve thee—I need 
not tell thee that—aud I were right glad to have thee for a partner. Thou 
art my son in art, as thou hast said; and. hereafter, Volpato will be remem- 
bered as Raphael Morghen’s master, while the world will hardly inquire if 
Canova, too, did not take a few lessons in drawing from me. But—more 
than I have now said I cannot do.’ 

‘T am satisfied, maestro; | ask nothing more.’ 
‘Nay, be not too sare, boy. Maria may love thee as thou sayst; but do 
not think thst will bias her judgement. She is anartist’s child, and will not 
call a bad picture a good one, or a good one a bad, even for the love of thy 
fair locks and broad shoulders, thou Hercules of Flanders.’ 
‘If I be a Hercules, maestro, there is all the more reason I should have 
Hebe for a mate,’ cried Raphael ; and he flew, fall of confidence, to com- 
munieate her father’s decision to Maria. 
The next morning, Volpato informed the young sculptor that he had a ri- 
val in the Neapolitan, but mentioned nothing of Maria’s preference for the 
atter. Raphael and Antonio, he said, were alike dear to him—their af- 
fection for his daughter, he believed, was equal—and he had resolved on 
giving them both an equal chance of the fulfilment of their wishes. As for 
his own wishes, he did not conceal that they were wholly on the side of his 
younger pupil. f 
He then explained to Canova on what issue the prize of Maria’s hand was 
set, and the young map, too gentle, and too modest in all that regarded his 
own claims, to protest against this invalidation of the absolute promise he 
had received the preceding day, at once accepted the conditions. The work 
was to begin without delay; it was arranged that the fair cause of strife 
should give a sitting alternately to the two competitors for her love, and the 
first day fell to the lot of our Antonio. 
With a heart, the hurried throbbing of which did not help to steady his 
hand, Canova seated himself before the canvas to which he was to transfer 
the features of Maria Volpato. The pencil trembled in his unassared grasp; 
he had made no contemptible progress in drawing under the engraver’s gui- 
dance, but to-day it seemed as it all he bad — since coming to Rome 
had suddenly forsaken him. His touch was become hesitatiug, uncertain ; 
his hand had forgot itscunning. The face upon which his eyes were fixed 
refused to reproduce itself beneath his pencil ; no line that he drew satisfied 
him, the very power of catching a resemblance appeared to have departed 
from him. Perhaps it was that he did not carry with him the sympathies 
of his fair sitter, that she yielded not herself to his endeavour. Certainly, 
uo spark of animation lighted up those exqnisite features; they were there, 
it is true, in their faultless, matchless beauty, but it was a beauty without a 
soul. Listlessness, weariness, almost sullenness, was al] the expression with 
which they met his troubled and self-distrasting gaze. Then came a change 
over brow and cheek—an uneasy, restless look; the daughter of Volpato 
could not stay two minutes in the same position ; she mused, she started, 
she pouted, she sighed—all tokens of the reluctance with which she sat to 
our poor Antonio! At times herexpression was disdainful, at times mali- 
cious, and the artist himself shuddered atthe reflection of it on his canvas.— 
He rubbed out the lines, which gave almost the impression of a beautiful 
fiend : he tried again, and the face that grew beneath his hands was that of 
an idiot. What wonder if the unhappy scholar of Volpato found himself 
baffled, if all his attempts to seize the lines of the ever-varying visage be- 
fore him proved abortive? At first he thought the fault was his own, that 
his genius had deserted him, and again the old doubts as to his vocation came 
back upon him‘in all their bitterness. But it was not long before he perceiv- 
ed that it was Maria’s,calculated plan to confuse and bewilder him. ‘ She 
will not be painted by me,’ thought he ; and the thought was bitterer to him 
than that which it displaced. Nothingcould have wrought more favourably 
for her purpose than his divining it, for the suspicion that his failure was the 
dearest hope of her heart seemed to paralyse his hand, and at length he threw 
down the pencil in despair, and put an end to the sitting. 
This scene was repeated more than once, till the very soul of Antonio 
sickened within him at the hopeless toil. Meanwhile, how different a sitter 
had Raphael Morghen!—and with how different results did he pursue the 
labour which all combined to render so easy tohim! To say nothing of 
this artist’s undeniable superiority to Canova in drawing, he enjoyed the 
inestimable advantage of a perfect good understanding with her on whoes 
rtraithe wrought. Entering with the instinct of a paiater’s child into alt 
is views—divining his wishes, and responding to them—animating him with 
smiles of affection, she helped him in the very same proportion in which she 
hindered his rival. Raphael’s gay-hearted self assurance, too--a quality in 
which no Neapolitan is deficient—was here of unspeakable service to him. 
With looks of fiery passion, which the object of them returned with glances 
no less ardent, he perused the lineaments of his mistress; and it was not 
long ere his canvass mirrored with vivid faithfulness the face of which his 
heart had already long been the mirror. Volpato’s daughter herself seem- 
ed, from the picture as in the reality, to meet his looks of love with respon- 
sive looks, to look forth upon him as she looked upon none else. 
After all, it was not such a picture of Mariaas Antonio would wish to have 
produced. It was not Hebe; it was the Cyprian goddess. What lover 
would not wish the whole world to see the face of his mistress when it}beams 
on him with those regards which brook no witness? To see her look for 
one moment so upon him, would have raised the young sculptor to the se- 
venth heaven; but to paint her so—to show her so to the whole world, he 
would have counted a treason. Nor could he have borne that even the 
‘ counterfeit presentment’ of her whom he worshipped in the sanctuary of 
his pure heart should look upon every gazer, upon every lounger, and every 
conoscente, with that melting glance, as if she were every man’s mistress 
who beheld her. 
‘ Well, my son,’ said Volpato, after some days, to his favourite scholar, 
‘ what progress art thou making? Art thou satisfied with thyself?’ 

‘ Ah, father,’ sighed Antonio, ‘I am in despair; I have done nothing.— | 
See!’ and he showed the fruits of his bafiled endeavours—lines that had 
an undeniable resemblance to Maria’s, but without character—without style 
—full of constraint—betraying the mental perturbation and the doubtful 
hand with which they had been traced. ‘This will not do, any more than 
the rest ;’ and he tore it down the middle as he spoke. 

Volpato looked surprised and chagrined, but endeavoured to encourage 
the young man, and told him, at all events, to persevere. That night Anto- 
nio did not go to bed ; be sat and mused upon that first sight he had had of 
the engraver’s daughter, till the scene seemed to live again befere him.— 
Seizing the pencil, he drew from the picture in his mind’s eye. Hissuccess 
astonished him. He did not go to Volpato’s the next day, nor the next — 
He shut himself up in his own chamber, and painted, from an original that 
knew no caprices—no mutations of humour—no fitful veerings of mood and 
expression—from that image of his beloved which he bore enshrined, conse- 
crated within him. It was not the daughter of Volpato—it was the god- 
dess—it was Hebe, under the form of Maria. 

In the meantime, the old engraver, as well as his daughter and her favour- 
ed suitor, believed that Antonio had given up the contest in despair. Vol- 
pato was sorrowful. Raphael and Maria congratulated themselves on a 
victory so much easier than they had expected. At length, the young Ne- 
apolitan announced that his picture was finished. Volpato sighed; but as 
he sat in the s¢udvo, musiag on the overthrow of his hopes, and giving wa 
to all his discontent at his favourite’s faint-hearted withdrawal from the field, 
Canova entered with a glow of happiness in his face such as the old master 
had never seen there. One baba: 5 2 he had won Maria already. 

‘Well, boy,’ said Volpato, somewhat less cordially than usual, ‘I thought 
thon hadst given up. Raphael is ready.’ 

‘And so am I, father,’ replied the young sculptor. 





he will not be ywur fellow-labourer. He has another career before him — ‘ How ! and thou hast taken no sitting these three days?” 


The world is his Rome. Give him your daughter, and you lose her and him 
give her to me aud you keep us both.” ‘ 


‘ Lean’t, Raphael,’ said Volpato, ‘I have promised. My word is my word. 
Had st thou asked me for Maria last week—ay. or yesterday—I had given 
her thee with all my heart, for I love thee well, as thou knowest ; but Anto- 


nio has my promise.’ 


* As if Maria were not with me, wherever I am!’ 

* Well! [see an omen of victory in thy face, my son. I never saw thy 
eyes shine so.’ 

The next dav was fixed for the exhibition of the pictures. Volpato had 
summoned all his artist friende, though the judgment was to be left to Ma- 
ria herself. Side by side the two portraits stood, each covered with a linen 
cloth; and beside each picture, ready to withdraw this covering at a signal 


* But, maestro mio, if it were you that Antonio wanted to marry, you | from the old engraver, stoud its creator. Raphael, who had expected an 


could give him your promise most certainly, and nwbody would have arigh 


t | uncontested triumph, had not been able to suppress an exclamation of sur- 


to say againstit. But ought not Maria to have a voice in giving herself omg at finding that he had stilla competitor. His countenance, neverthe- 


away? You would not m 
than nature and God have 
heart? take her from one 
That would be f ightful ’’ 


‘O great Jupiter" cried the old man in desperation :—' how much mus 


© loves, to give her ty one she does not love 


arry her without herown consent? That is more 
a youaright to. You would not break her | rendered Antonio’s pale and agitated appearance more remarkable. Tbe 
> 


ess, expressed undoubting confidence; and its joyous and radiant louks 
? features of the young sculptor had lost their unwonted glow ; his heart sank 
within bim as the decisive moment came near. Wolpato gave the word, and 
t | the pictures were exposed to view. 
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And was it possible that these two portraits were designed to represent 
the same person ?—that enamoured Italian girl, with the fire of passion bur- 
— in her large, liquid eyes, and the sigh of voluptuous languor on her 
balf-closed lips—and that spiritual creature, with the glad bright nspect of 
eternal youth—without one taint uf earth—one trace of the fall, or its Eden 
purity? The old artist looked on this picture and on that. Which was the 
most admirably painted, he could not tell. As little could the assembled 
crowd of conoscenti decide to which, in point of art, the palm was due — 
As to likeness, they were en a par—both equally like and equally unlike, 
Maria stood irresolute. 

‘ Girl!’ cried ber father, ‘ thou art neither what Raphael nor Antonio has 
made thee. Thou art neither a sensual wanton, pining tor her paramour ; 
nor art thou a spiritof heaven: butthou mayest become either; and th 
choice this day will decide which thou art to be. Take Raphael, and that 
will be a true portrait of thee ere long ; take Antonio, and thy likeness will 
be this. It rests with thee to choose whether thou wilt be lifted above, or 
sunk below thy actual nature.’ 

As her father spoke, a veil seemed to fall from the eyes of the young girl. 
She saw the difference between the love with which Raphael and that with 
which Antonio loved her. She saw which love was worthier of her; and 
her judgment was with Antonio, though her heart was with Raphael. 

‘ Choose !’ said her father—‘ judge! Who has best portrayed thee?’ 

‘It is as thou bast said. father,’ murmured Maria, in a low and broken 

voice. ‘ Neither of these portraits is mie ; but I know what is thy will, 


and—1 obey.’ 








Half an hour after, the young sculptor, es he passed along the tiellised 
gallery leading from the studio to the dwelling-house of Volpaio, and which, 
mantled with all manner of southern garden- plants, formed a screne impen- 
etrable to the eye, heard, from the other side of the green partition, voices 
broken by sobs and choking sighs, and murmured words interrupted by pas- 
sionate kisses. Involuntarily, he stopped—he trembled. He heard the ac- 
cents of Maria Volpato calling on heaven to shorten her liie—to snatch her 
from this hated marriage—to give her broken heart rest in the grave—and 
such other phrases of a maiden’s despair. He heard her protestations of 
love to Raphael ; and he heard Raphael’s low, deep tones, now assuring her 
that he would not survive her loss—that they would soon ineet in a world 
where there were no despotic fathers—no rivals to thrust themselves be- 
tween loving hearts—now again speaking words of courage and comfort to 
her, and declaring that he would yet find a way to bafHe the enemies of 
their love—that he would fly with her to France—to England—he cared not 
whither. His art would make them independent, wherever they were ; and 
all her endeavours should now be directed to the delaying of the marriage 
until his arrangements were made. 

Antonio did not stand more thana minute, stupified to stone; suddenly 
the power of thought flowed back upon him; he passed noiselessly on, and 
entered the studiv. 

‘ My son,’ exclaimed the old artist—‘ now truly my son—come tu my 
heart! What peace does it give meto think that a spirit like thine is to 
have the guidance of my Maria’s future life.’ 

‘Father,’ said Antonio, after he had returned the old maa’s warm em- 
brace, ‘| have something to say to you.’ 

He looked paler than usual, but the constraint of a great resolution was 
upon his accents and bis gestures ; he spoke firmnly and with apparent calm- 
ness. 

‘You will think me,’ he proceeded, ‘ angratefal, capricions, uudeserviug 
of the treasure you have been on the point of confiding to me: and unde- 
serving of the treasure I am; capricious, perhaps, [ am too, but ungrate- 
ful | am not. What I owe you J shall never forget ’ 

‘ What is all this? said Volpato, looking bewildered. 

‘Since the decision which seemed to promise me a life of more than mor- 
tal happiness, I have looked, for the first time, deeply into my own heart; 
[ have asked myself, can I give 10 this beautiful being the love she merits— 
the undivided heart she has a right to demand ?” 

‘Well?’ said the old man. 

‘ Father, the answer which a voice from the depths of my heart return- 
ed, is, No—thou canst not! Thou canst do homage to but one divinity; 
thou canst yield thy affections in all their fulness and fervour but to one 
mistress ; and that divinity—that mistress ‘ 

‘ Now then,’ said the eng: aver, ‘that mistress ?’ 

‘That mistress,’ said the voice, ‘is—thy art! Look you, father—Maria’s 
beauty lighted up in my darkness the lamp by which the deeper mysteries 
of art revealed themselves to me. Maria’s beauty flashed into my soul the 
inspiration of the ideal. From that moment to this, I have confounded the 
prophetess with the divinity. My eyes are now opened. In the momentin 
which your hand laid the hand of an earthly bride in mine, and I saw her 
cheeks—her very lips—whiten with a maidenly fear, the consciousness 
broke upon my mind that I was about to renounce the goddess for her ser- 
vant—the immutable, imperishable ideal, for the woman, with her dower of 
change and decay. I felt then that my mistress—my divinity—must be one 
whose brow age cannot deform with wrinkles, whose bloom sickness or 
care cannot stea! away. In short, it is a Hebe that | love, and not Maria 
Velpato.’ 

The old mau appeared confounded : he leoked at Antonio in silence ; his 
astonisiment, his indignation, were too great for prompt utterance. The 
sculptor continued, after a pause, while his cheek grew more pallid, and his 
voice, steadied only by an agonising effort, counted almost sepulchral— 

‘Give—Maria—to Raphael. They love each other. Raphael will make 
both her and you happy—I would do neither. I will give myself up to the 
art | had nearly proved untrue to, and shall be happy—in knowing that they, 
father !’ cried he, his acted composure fuiling him, and he threw himself on 
the old man’s breast—‘I love—I love Maria too well—too devotedly, to 
break her heart !’ 

And his tears flowed like the blood froma mortal wound. 

Volpato saw all, understood all, and appreciated the sacrifice of his young 
favourite. Pressing him to his heart with deep emotion, he whispered— 

‘ There is a divinity, my son, which thou worshippest before art herself, 
and that divinity is—goodness.’ 

What need to make a short story long? Raphael Morghen maried Ma- 
ria, and Volpato’s prediction was not fulfilled, for the hearts of the two 
young people were purified and ennobled by sympathy and admiration of 
Canova’s divine self-denial; and the Neapoliten, if he did not lift up his 
wife to an eternal being, did not, on the other hand, drag her downto a 
sensual one. Inatew years she was no longer a Hebe, but neither was she 
a priestess of Paphos; she was a comely Roman wile and mother, happy and 
giving happiness. 

As for Antonio, his subsequent career belongs to the history of his times, 
and to that of his art, which is for all time. He shut himesell up in his studio, 
returned to sculpture, and it was not long before his Theseus proved to the 
world that his eyes, his soul, had not been opened in vain to a sense of the 
heroic. To him the engraver’s daughter remained—what she had ceased to 
be to her husband—ever the young goddess of that Trasteverine studio. No 





| other love replaced that which she had awakened in the sculptor’s heart; 


and to the undying influence of this feeling we owe it, that, in later years, 
when Canova could, with a calm breast, throw himself back into the re- 
membrances of that time, a Hebe, worthy of his genius, made known to all 
lands, and recorded for all ages, what had been, in the days of her beauty 
and her girlish joyousness, Tur Scuirror’s First Love. 
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GAMING, GAMING-HOUSES, AND GAMESTERS ; 
AN ANECDOTAL ACCOUNT OF PLAY, HOUSKS OF PLAY, AND PLAY-MEN. 
Continued from Albion of February 28. 

Many gaming-houses, and some, too, on a large and extravagant scale, 
have been established by men literally without a shilling, who have re- 
sorted to the speculative means of advertisement to raise the first supplies 
It was no uncommon matter, ere alarm was spread by the exertions of the 
police, to meet, in the daily advertisements of ‘ The Times Sheet,’ invi- 
tations to capitalists having from three to five thousand pounds, to ad- 
vance the same in a speculation, promising not the mere moderate remu- 
nerating interest of thirty or forty per cent to capital employed, but the 
certain large and tempting return of one, two, or three hundred per cent, 
and that by means, occupation, and association the most pleasing, agree- 
able, and gentlemanly. Many such captivating invites have been gree- 
dily caught at by the credulous and avaricious, who, losing sight of the 
sufe and prudent course of honourable speculation, and fascinated by plau- 
sible representation, depicting the speedy accumulation of wealth, have 
fallen into the snare set for them by cunning and fraud. One example 
will illustrate the many. 

The late Buckingham Club, No. 103, Piccadilly, which had certainly 
during its short existence great patronage and business, was entirely, and 
most successfully, got up by the means of advertisement, and under the 
auspices of two men (the one of some efficiency 1n point of experience 
and intellect, the other a perfect impotent, except in his thorough incli- 
nation to knavery), who had literally not a sixpence to call their own, 
and were in the extreme of distress. The more active and efhcient of the 
two (Caley) had been connected with houses of business in the city, and 
had been deeply interested in the getting up of divers bubble schemes 
there. and occasionally with success. The other adventurer had just es- 
caped from the accommodations of Whitecross Street, and was absolutely 
in astate little removed from starvation. These parties had been for- 
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merly introduced to each other at a house of play in Dover Street, in 
which also the less eilicient of the two had been concerned, to the bitter 
regret and experience of those who employed him, previously to his re- 
moval to Whitecross Street; and, now that they were both in similar cases 
ef need, they cousulted on the practicability of establishing a club and 
gaming-house upon a grand and imposing scale. But how to accom- 
lish at ? 

The house, No, 103, Piccadilly, stood in a most eligible and favoured 
position for the purposes of a club, and under announcement that it was 
to belet. ‘The resolution was taken to secure it by hook or by crook; 
and by extraordinary effort, and still more extraordinary success, terms 
were made, and with a member of the legal profession, who had interest 
in the house for its letting—the legal man himself being at the same time 
persuaded to have au eye to, and a slice in the after benefit that was to 
accrue from so promising a speculation. ‘This was a grand accomplish- 
ment, both because it secured the possession of a large and captivating 
mansion of business, as that it at Once supplied the essential referee that 
would be required under the contemplated advertisement for raising the 
grand capital. F ; ; ‘ 

The ready head of the practised city man was not long in framing the 
delusive invite 7'’o Speculative Capitalists, desirous of certain large re- 
turns, and agreeable occupation of time; and, under extraordinary exer- 
tion by the parties to raise the money necessary for its insertion, the ad- 
vertisement at length appeared. A letter of inquiry came up from a dis- 
tant part of the country, which, of course, met with every further satis- 
factory explanation from the prolific and experienced brain of the framer 
of the advertisement. 

With such a prospect before them, it was now contemplated that some 
suitable apartments should be taken, where, in the event of a meeting 
becoming necessary with the dupe in prospective, an appointment should 
be given. Accordingly, under reference to the attorney who had been 
enlisted (and who, strange to say, Was a man who, previously to this dis- 
reputable connection, stood high in professional character), the principal 
part of a house was taken in Half-Moon Street. As imagined, a letter in- 
timating a wish for a personal interview arrived, and a day was named 
forthe same. To the legal source of reference was now made applica- 
tion for temporary accommodation of cash on a hill, which succeeding, 
all preparation was made for the meeting. The pauper adventurers be- 
came suddenly, and not a little to their own astonishment, transposed into 
new suits; the domestic establishment received the addition of a man- 
servant, whom they speedily adorned with an imposing livery ; and every 
other art and scheme had been duly considered, as necessary to the first 
favourable effect to be produced on the confiding victim. 

The day arrived. A handsome dinner was provided : all went off well. 
The tish, who had been nibbling only, now swallowed the bait, and was 
fairly hooked. Terms were entered into, and back he went on the fol- 
lowing day to make arrangements for the disposal of his property in the 
ountiy, With a view to a speedy return to town to enter on his new pur- 
suit. The man, it appeared, was in alarge way of business in a provin- 
cial town, and, on his arrival at home, could not effect a sale of his pro- 
perty as soon as desired. He therefore communicated with the parties, 
his newly-found acquaintances in town, on the unlooked-for delay—which, 
it is needless to say, did not chime in with their views. It was immedi- 
ately, therefore, intimated to him that the money must be ready on acer- 
tain day, on which it had been announced that the establishment should 
open with a house-dinner ; that a committee of noblemen and gentlemen 
had beea formed ; and that, previously to such opening, a grand enter- 
tainment and concert were to be given, at which te was urged to be pre- 
sent. ‘his grand programme worked wonders The respectable victim 
to town with him on the 
appointed day, and to which it was professed -nata similar sum was to be 
added by the other partners. 

In the mean time the adventurers had not been idle. Possessed of a 
arge and attractive mansion, and a respectable referee, they were not 
long before they availed themselves of all the confidence created thereby, 
and of commanding all the credit and advantages resulting from it. On 
the strength, too, of the forthcoming capital of their dupe, they had or- 
dered in extra splendid furniture, wines, plate, and all things necessary 
to perfect the establishment. And, amongst other things, they had not 
been negligent to enlist a certain number of that particular, but degraded 
class of persons, wlio having the en‘re of society, abuse their positions by 
the disgraceful act of canvassing or catering for patronage and custom to 








¢aming-tables, and of lending their personal aid as decoys to the unprofi- 

table pastime of play. Strange as it may appear, too, through the influ- 
ence of such a party, a lady of title was absolutely persuaded to give aeon- | 
cert at this embryo gaming-house ; under total ignorance, however, of the | 
purposes for which the house was intended, and equally so of the adven- } 
urers who had taken it, one of whom was of the darkest shade of #uman 

Character. To this concert, at which about one hundred and fifty per- 
sons were present, and which seemed to be the realization of all that had 
deen represented of the high and respectable character of the club, the 
provincial tradesman was invited, and then and there found himself in 
juxtaposition with divers nobles, honourables, and military men and civil- 
ians, who were represented to him as patrons and members of the new 
establishment His experience, poor man, did not lead him to question 
himself as to the somewhat strange anomaly of noblemen meeting in the 
same society, and holding familiar converse and communication with men 
who were soliciting their patronage and favour; nor thought he of the 
absurdity of Lord Such-a-one being invited to meet an innkeeper, whose 
house he had condescended to honour with his presence and custom—and 
yet the case was parallel 

The following day was fixed for the grand opening dinner, and final ar- 

rangements for business. The parties met,—a splendid entertainment was 
‘aid out, and to it were invited the distinguished persons who bad been 
pointed out on the previous evening as members, and other parties of 
equal celebrity. Champagne and other exhilarating wines were freely cir- 
culated, The grand toast of the evening was, success to the Buckingham 
Club and its spirited proprietors; and the deluded provincial was in the 
seveuth heaven of blissful anticipation. After the usual indulgence of the 
table, the principals retired ap stairs for the preliminary purposes of busi- 
oom. Books in splendid morocco covering were produced, containing the 
usts of the noblemen forming the committee, and of some five hundred 
bames of members, most of them borrowed from the Court Guide for the 
particular purpose. The rate of subscription was exhibited as sufficient to 
afford a fine remuuerating profit. And last of all came the exhibition of 
the hazard table, at which gold was to be eternally coined, to fuitil the pro- 
mises of the advertisement. 

This was a part of the arrangement with which the new man had not 
Until then been made acquainted; and, being really a man of integrity and 
character, he expressed his objections to be concerned in any establishment 
fosnk the character of a gaming-house. But, unfortunately for bim, his 
i ng my ne parted with : the wine, too, was freely circulating in his 
pe and influencing his better sense and determination from their just ex- 
ercise, He listened to the arguments, and finally yielded to persuasion to 
jOlu in the full arrapgement. The lawyer dupe was also of the party, and 
2e, loo, was in a high state of very pleasing excitement at the prospect of 
wealth so immediately presented to his imaginative view. 
an Ne without any attempt at play, excepting some trifling 
presce d be : er Ag ty exhibition of the game to the newly -jiated 
cellunait te “i ae v 1 eft the house, had about as clear and distinct a 
polka, Ou the & ~ sh — as a pig may be supposed to have of the 
the break-up of hie bust ay he was to return to the country, to complete 
whe sean ts, ade he rere there ; but it was arranged that bis brother, 
in feet one - ding @ respectable and responsible appvintment 
pong ve ore Deen a party on his benalf to all the former busi- 
,. 3? Snould become the ostensible proprietor in the partnership, and give 
Bae er each night in observance ot the proceedings. " 

‘he clab then opened ande : age The arrant knav 
the establishment, having inate oithemiede canes nie wr lg aed 
stipulated tor his demicile in the place with his family. aud that he should 
Se epee phone na piace with his family, and that he should 
ian _ th control of the bank, and lend out money on dratt to noble- 
a and gentlemen players w ho might require it. Business commenced, 
oa a a3 usual ata new establishment, customers dropped in,—amougst 
ion aeftablwegand geniemen, members of Grids and ot 

t tf of credit with the old fishmonger, and 
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- 7 firet week of play was most successful. Large sums were lost (on 
check and promiss ry paper) tothe bank; while, on the other hand. rea 
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a. “— demanded by the winners. Nevertheless, a fine report was sent 
¢ sar ree neery proprietor, announcing the succees of the concern, and as- 
Sunding bis understanding with the particulars that Lord L--— had Jost 
wt nousena pounds, Lord C— some hundreds, and other distinenished 
P 4%, satus making up a large balance on the credit side. The report 
a ‘ccompanied by an int mation that his pres ice was but sheclutely na 
“ary Uucer go Promising a state of things, although the parties wo id 
© happy lo bee him. Thas lar all was ‘ga stuctory 3 ut alas! th. i 
ing cer vo in ife. A few weeks only elapsed, when auother 1 
8 'orwarded t» the absent confiding partner. There had been aran | 
udy ré irces of thy bank to the almust otal *xtinction of i 


and the tardy return of money lent to losers had not kept pace with the de- 
mand of ready cash by the winners. A further supply of £1500 was re- 
quired, therefore, to carry on the war. This unexpected requisition brougit 
the party to town, and he made his appearauce, his visage somewhat elon- 
gated from its former cheerful expanse. He was averse ty any further 
risk of capital, and suggested that the large outstanding debts alleged, and 
indeed shown, to be due from certain noblemen and gentiemen, should be 
collected. But this was met by informa tion that the convenience of such 
persons must be consulted in respect to claims of so peculiar a nature ; that 
bills had been given for many of the debts, and that the same were not at 
maturity. It was urged, as a most putent argument, that, unless a further 
supply of money ahould be instantly forthcoming, the house mustclose; in 
which case it was most probable that none of the parties indebted would 
pay at all; whereas means to keep up play would be sure to work out an 
ultimately good result. The credulity of the man was thus again suc- 
cessfuliy worked upon; he produced the £1500, and business proceeded for 
a time with success. 

The two pauper projectors of the scheme suddenly rose into apparent af 
fluent positions. The one who had so recently been liberated trom a prison 
‘on a short allowance of shoe-leather, was seen riding about town on a 
very fine horse (of which more anon,) and had his separate establish- 
ment for hisown mistress. The other adopted a more quiet and prudent 
course; but still exhibited an exterior bespeaking a most fortunate change 
of circumstances. 

In this flourishing state things continued. Large sums of money and se- 
curities were constantly increasing the bauk’s means. [t was a curious fact, 
however, observable by the acting brother of the capitalist, that notwith- 
standing the almost invariable ill furtane of the players in general, there 
were two or three members of the table who as invariably won, and that 
considerably. It was observed, too, that these parties were liberally sup- 
plied with money on their drafts. which never failed to be redeemed by 
their good fortune at the table. The observation, however, created no sus- 
picion, nor indeed remark, beyond the expression of surprise at sech un- 
changing luck. But reverse agaiujcame to the bank’s resources ; the ready 
dental which had been amassed, and which were supposed to be at com- 
mand, had again disappeared in the shape, as was alleged, of loans to mem. 
bers, on their security, payments to winners on demand, and expenses of 
the establishment. y Che tne thousand or two was required to keep up the 
capital and credit: afew hundreds were all that could be found, and these 
quickly also disappeared, under loss and expense. 

Such continued reverses, in covjunction with a mysterious and unaccount- 
able intimacy that appeared to subsist between the party who had charge 
of the bank resources and one of the invariably fortunate players, awaken- 
ed suspicion in the mind of the duped that al! was not right. He had dis- 
covered that the latter had made the former a present of the horse which he 
sported about town; and that he had also accommodated him at one timo 
with a hundred, and at other times with similar sums; favours that were 
scarcely reconcileable with the different positions of the parties. He had 
received hints, also, as to the former real circumstances of the parties, and 
as to the notorious character of one, that led him to investigate the whole af- 
fair to its original source of imposition ; and having done so, and fully ac- 
quainted himself with the entire fraudulent conspiracy, he determined to 
relieve his conscience at the total sacrifice of his five thousand pounds, and 
free bimself, also, from the connection. A dissolutivn of partnership, there- 
fore, appeared in the Gazette, and he retired; the other parties continuing 
the establishment as far as they could do so without capital, in the hope ot 
catching another simpleton by the same plausible method of adverticament. 
They now, also, began to collect in a few claims, and to struggle in every 
way ugainst the threatened dissolution ; but rent and taxes had got into ar- 
rear, and debts had accumulated. The resources of the other victim had 
also been drawn nearly dry Executions followed executions, and all were 
in a state of hopeless despair; but still the house assumed its usual bril- 
liant appearance at night. Numerous chandeliers were seen from without 
brilliantly illuminating the elegant apartments within. Still stood the live- 
ried lacqueys in the hall, and still congregated about certain gentlemen touts 
or bonnets, to go to work under favourable opportuuity. 

In this state of things, Mr. H ,a gentleman of fortune, made his ap- 
pearance one evening, fresh from his vinous potatious, and against this pau- 
per remnant of bank proprietorship commenced play. Fortune, as may be 
expected, did not favour him; bis vision was insufficiently clear, under the 
fumes of wine, 'o watch the results of the dice under the op-rations of the 
other gentlemen at the table ; and he lost between six and seven thousand 
pounds,—in payment of which he was immediately pressed for his accep- 
tances onthe spot. Bill-stamps, always at hand, were forthwith produced. 
Two bills were drawn in sums of 2500/. each, and they duly received the 
name which was to give them value and currency 

This sudden accession of apparent fortune gave new hopes and vigour to 
the expiring energies of the party. The managing scamp, being thedraw- 
er of the bills, kept possession of them, and made unceasing effort to get 
them cashed; but their large amount, and the known character of their 
holder, gave no confidence. 

In the mean time the Loser had gct scent and recollection of certain sus- 
picious facts attending the loss of this large sam of money, and, commani- 
catiig with his solicitors on the subject, an immediate application was made 
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self, the deeply tried and the strong of purpose, what shapes of beauty and 
what forms of tear rose round his world-forgotten solitude, and what v,« ces 
filled the waste, Lill, above all, like a crowning glory, swept the sii! un- 
rivalled tones of Catalani, singing the final triamph of faith and virtue. 

‘ C’est magnifique, monsieur!” said an elderly, but very intelligent-look - 
ing Frenchman at my side, as the Jast burst of enthusiastic applause gra- 
dually died away. The speaker was a person who, by his dress and ap- 
pearance, should have been a trequenter ot the front boxes; but a crowded 
theatre levels all! distinctions tor the time in France, and he had given an 
example of his country’s hospitality by exerting himself to make room for 
me. In the course of the evening’s performance we had interchanged re- 
marks and snoff-boxes , and at (nis stage of the proceedings our acquain- 
tance had advanced quite as tar as that of two English families on the re- 
turn of the second visit. 

‘It is indeed magnificent, said I, in answer to his last observation, 
which was made with all the power and spiric of his theatre-loving veople. 

‘ Are all your Parisian operas so splendid ?” 

‘ Ab; not all,’ said my new iriend, with a look tar exceeding in ifs grati- 
fication that with which the first waiter at Mivart’s contemplates a golden 
douceur, {and, readers; | have Seen no deeper delight;] but he added, 
with patriot pride or vanity, ‘ Monsieur knows we have always the best 
things in Paris.’ 1, of course, assented, and he went on in a graver 
tone. 

‘What a sombre thing it is, after all the late brilliancy, to see the eur- 
tain fall! It is strange, monsieur, but I never witness that circumstance 
without recurring to a singular story well kKnownin my youth, and to 
which I was actually an eye-witness some years before tae revolution.’ 
This pretece roused my curiosity, tor the love of strange stories tad fol- 
lowed me from childhood, and, as might be expected, I was earnest in re- 
questing my new friend for the tale. * The house is emptying slowly,’ said 
he, ‘and as we will not get cut easily for at least half an hour, take a seat 
beside me, for, thank our stars, there are seats to be had now, and you shall 
have it, such as it is.’ ; 

Down I sat accordingly, and some two or three persons who had lin- 
gered like ourselves to avoid the general rush, came and did likewise, and 
the Frenchman proceeded :— 

‘I was just filteen, ana it was Christmas time inthe year 1787; my 
triend, the young Marquis de Marigny, had invited me to speud some 
time with him at Versailles, and I was nothing loath to exchange the dis- 
cipline of the Jesuit college tor the court festivities. which were at that sea- 
son peculiarly attractive. Never, indeed, had the gay Chrisimas time 
been more joyously celebrated in that courtly city: nobles poured from the 
provinces, and strangers from the frontier. Balls, theatres, and concerts, ot 
the most brilliant description, succeeded each other more rapidly than J 
can remember; and all was glorious to me, for it was almost my first taste 
of life; but Christmas-day at last arrived, and ite evening was devoted to 
a magnificent masquerade, given at the palace on a scale of extraordinary 
liberality ; all comers, in tact, were welcome, and as there was liltle scru- 
tiny and much disguise, the company were extremely numerous. My 
friend and I, of course, were there; but we had agreed on disguising our- 
selves from each other, in order to test our respective powers of recognilion. 
I bad arrived late in the garb of a brother cf St. Francis, and tor some 
time perambulated in vain the apartments of that apparently interminable 
palace; but amongst ail their motley groups of well and ill-disguised 
figures I could not discuver the marquis : 

‘Hours hac elapsed, and [ had grown weary in the fruitless search, 
when in one of the most crowded saloons, I was suddenly accosted by a 
Benedictine nun in the usual masquerade style, ‘* Holy brotaer, what is 
your opinion of these profave and worldly amusements? 

‘I was about to reply, when she added in a whisper, ‘ Turn to the apart- 
ment called the Rose Cabinet on the right, where you will find tae Marquis 
de Marigny, and tell him that the play in the Rue de Savonier is abdut 
io commence.” 

‘ Betore I had time to inquire the meaning of her message, the nun was 
lost to my sight among the ever moving multitude ; bat 1 still recollect that 
the voice, though unknown to me, had a very unfeminine sound, and who 
that pun was I have never since been able to discover. However, | soon 
found the Rose Cabinet, a small and beautiful apartment of Marie An- 
toinette’s own chuosipg, and so called because its ceiling was ornamented 
with a rich painting of the Eastern Feast of Roses, whilst the foor and 
walls represented in their carpet and tapestry the riches of summer’s gar- 
land in every possible variety, from the deep purple of the African to the 
fading snow oi the funeral rose. 

‘ Within itl found seated on a low divan a group who seemed to have 
retired for social cunversation ; but various as their disguises were, | knew 
them all, for in the ease of the moment they had tagen off their masques. 
Tne Duke of Orleans was there like a knight Templar, clad in armour; 
and Madame de Genlis. no doubt, with her usual complaisance to his taste, 
habited as a dame of the twellth century ; beside the !ady scood her pupil, 
the duke’s eldest son, as Cupid, with wing and dart; and Madame Eliza- 
beth, in the humility of her taste, wore the garb of the Sisters of Charity; 
whilst a Turkish sultana, who still wore her masque, sat conversing with 
an ancient Roman citizen, but well I knew that his tones were those of De 
Marigny. 














to the Court of Chancery for an injunction to prohibit the negotiation of the 
bills. The injuoction was obtained, prompt and speedy measures were ta- 
ken to give circulation to the eimneviinns, and notice thereof was sent to 
every capital in Europe. The efforts of the party to get the bills cashed 
were, nevertheless, unrelaxed. The holder, to free himself from being ta- 
ken in contempt, took himself to Boulogne, where he met with a party to 
aid him in his views. But here he was thwarted, and after employing ali 
agency and means to get rid of the bills for half their amount. His iast at- 
tempt wasat Brussels, where he was again concocting a scheme to circulate 
the bills; but the same vigilance that had watched and defeated his move- 
ments at Boulogne as successfully checked them here ; and tired out, and 
wanting money, he abandoned in despair all further attempt, save that of of- 
fering to deliver them up to the solicitors of the defrauded party upon a 
very trifling consideration, which, to avoid further trouble, was acceded to. 

The establishment in Piccadilly, unable to hold out longer against the 
host of executions, submitted to its fate, and all came to the hammer.— 
The speculation had worked the complete ruin of the iawyer-proprietor, 
who, like the provincial victim, had beeu regularly plundered. The law- 
yer subsequently became insolvent, took the benefit of the act, by a bene. 
fit conferred on himself of ten months’ imprisonment in Dover gaol, for hav- 
ing misappropriated trust money The tradesman was reserved for further 
prosecution by the creditors of the establishment, who, prompted by the 
ssoundrel who had been instrumental to the ruin of the man, pursued him 
by legal process, until, toavoid the disgrace of the connection, he had paid 
every shilling he could command. 

The only person who benefited by the dissolution and break up of the 
club was the vagabond manager himself, who having possessed himself of 
all the drafts, bills, and securities given for money lust, these he held fast 
and continued to live on their co}lection and proceeds for some two or three 
years. Latterly such resources became less easy of command. Gentlemen 
had received information of no right in the applicant to receive the debts, 
aud that such moneys, in collection, should be appropriated to creditors,— 
The hardihood of the fellow, however, led him still to persist in demand, 
and he even had the temerity to res »rtt o legal proceedings ; and when this 
did not succeed, to threaten to placard the noblemen and gentlemen refusing 
to pay; a threat which it is somewhat surprising did not subject him to the 
summary process of a broken neck by one or other of the insulted parties. 
He has now, however, seen the full length of his tether, and fallen again to 
his original state of shoeless poverty. 

The above correct statement is a fair example of occasional success of im- 
position, and will exbibitto what absurd and dangerous extreme credulity, 
led on by avarice, may proceed. 


—_-— 
LE JEU DE NOEL. 
FROM THE NOTES OF AN OLD TRAVELLER. 


My first trip to Paris was made in—I have forgotten the year, but it was 
one in the reigm of Catalani, who swayed so long and well the sceptre 
ot the silage, it was the seconde season of her glory and the first night ot 
‘* La Tentation de Saint Antoine ;” and | made my way through a crowd 
whose pressure is still in my recollection to the overthronged pit of the 
Italian Opera. There was no other spot in that vaet and splendid edifice 
where even standing room might be tuund; for | had come late, and the 
house had been filling for the lasi three hours. There I stood, surrounded 
by ha f Paris, in an atmosphere of at least 120° Fahr., with scarcely room 
to breathe, and sundry English suspicions crossing my mind attimes touch 
ing the safety of my p xckets and their contents; but all the crosses end 
trials of the hour were losi and forgotten as the curtam rose in the rich 


‘ My triend was five years older than myself; but there were few, even 
at Versailles, like bim, stately, and tall, and handsome ; he was, in air and 
person, and in mind brave as a hero, and wise as a philosopher; besides, 
he was a true lover of liberty and a believer in her coming, iueb so ar- 
denily expected by the best and wisest of our land ; for the age was tull of 
promise, and De Marigny was faithful in his generation, tor he would 
have willingly laid down rank, and fortune, and honcurs, to pave a “4 
way for her chariot. He had no relations butan old and widowed aunt, by 
whom he had been brought up; yet all classes loved the marquis, for he 
was good, and far above the silly prejudices and paltry pride which charac- 
ierised too many of our old noblesse His fortune was ample, and his 
family might rank with the best in France; but ic is gone from among us 
now, for the marquis was the last, and he never married, it was said, for 
the sake of one whom he might not think to wed, the Princess Matilda of 
England, whom he had seen at her father’s court just before she sailed to 
share the crown of Denmark, perhaps not dreaming then of the grave 30 
soon to close over her youth, and the blot that fell so darkly on her royal 
name; it might have been but a whisper of the court gossips, for the mar- 
quis never mentioned it to me, though I had his confidence in all other 
matters, and we were friends from childhood, but many a true tale is un- 
told. 

‘I took the opportunity of a pause in their conversation to approach De 
Marigny, and give him the nun’s message ; he recognised me immediately, 
and rose with a most respectful adieu to the masqued saltana, and a sign for 
me to follow him, and was turning to the door when the duke suddenly stop- 
ped him with, 

‘« Whither so fast, most noble Roman? we little imagined that the de- 
scendants of Eneas were so far subject to the cord and cowl of St Francis as 
to leave even a sultana’s converse at the bidding of a monk.” 

‘« Valiant Templar,” said De Marigny, who could be gallant at times, as 
he was frank of speech, “ the rose of royal grace and fnll moon of beaaty 
should be but poorly entertained witb tar more brilliantcompany than mine ; 
but, to drop masquerading,” he added, “ as your highness has dropped your 
masque, my monastic friend and [ are going to a petty theatre established 
in the Rue de Savonier, which, if all tales be true, has mysteries enough to 
fill much wiser heads with curiosity.” 

‘« What is so remarkable about it, monsieur?” said the sultana, 1n @ 
voice whose clear and silvery tones I still remember, and could even then 
guess. 

‘« Why, madame,” said the marquis, in the same respectful manner w ith 
which be always addressed that masque, ‘it is a moveable concern, and is 
said to be the property of a travelling Italian, or perhaps a charlatan who 
comes here only once a year, and has done so at the Christroas holydaye 
ever since the birth of the Dauphin, punctually taking his departure on the 
Jour de l’Année. It is added, that where he spends the intervening time re- 
mains unknown, but Christmas always finds him at Versailles with his little 
portable theatre, established in the same spot, a corner of the Rue de Savo- 
nier; he is manager and proprieor himself; but who his actors are is yet a 
mystery, for none are ever seen, nor indeed does the stage present any scene- 
ry whatever; the benefit of the audience, it seems, lies al! in bearing. The 
theatre can accommodate comparatively few; yet [am told it is always crowd- 
ed by the lowest of the people, who pour trom Paris for the purpose of at- 
tending it; and they say,”’ continued the marquis, “ that none who ever 
witness will forget the performance és ’ 

“© We'll go. De Marigny—by heavens! we'll go. Wuoat say you, sister 
of the Sun?” said the Duke of Orleans, addressing the sultana, who shook 
her head, and for a moment seemed 10 hesitate; then, rising, whispered 
something to the dvke, which of course we could not hear, but his high- 
ness's reply was ina louder key 


\h. nothing easier, we go inour masques, of course; De Marigny will 








music and gorgeous scenery of that queen of operas; now presenti 

he arid expansion of an Ezypti lesert,—its sands, its ruins, and its py 
amuds, clothed with the burn ory Of a souTHerm snpset; and then the 

} luxuriant garden of an Oriental pa rich in fountains ard in flowers. a 
ne moment showing in the depth ol their regal darkness the cvourt and 
uncils of the for-ever-fallen id the next, wiih harmonies notai) un j 
worthy of their harps, displaying the angel choirs that walk on rosy heights | 
beside the fount of day: } then the dweller of the trackless sands him- | 
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provide us in hackney-coaches ; won't you, marquis bt 
‘My friend nodded assent, though I thought him, but why I could not 
ess. less a s to oblige than usual ; for De Marigny was always a wil- 
peg assistant in every frolic of bis friends, which we, of conrse, considered 
he visit to Le Jeu de Noel, as it was called. However all was arranged in 
1 few winu fir even the ladies seemed eager to go, and a couple of hack- 


vided by De Marigny, we all slipped out by u small 
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postern which opened from the palace-garden, and with masks firmly fas- 
tened, and in high glee at the adventure, away we drove to the Rue de Sa- 














‘The street was an obscure one, and but dimly lighted by a single lamp, 
which burned before its crucifix, for gas had not yet enlightened the cities of 
Europe. The night was keen with intense frost, but bright with a thousand 
stars ; and we found the neighbourhood thronged with hundreds, though. as 
De Marigny observed, apparently belonging to what we then called the 
canaille, hurrying like ourselves to that attractive theatre. It was a porta- 
ble wooden fabric, like those with which itinerant players are accustomed 
to perambulate the provinces, which, when fairly set up, form pretty sub- 
stantial edifices, and can be removed at a quarter of an Boer’ notice. We 
had some difficulty in finding room, for the house was densely crowded, but 
that might be acconnted for by tbe terms of admission being three sous for 
the boxes, two for the pit, and one for the gallery; for the arrangements 
were perfect, though on a small scale, but it had only one entrance, at which 
stood the Italian himself, in his double capacity of manager and door keeper. 
He wasa small active-looking man dressed in an ultra-fashionable style, with 
long queue and flash jewellery, and a countenance that would have been 
strikingly handsome but for an expression of mingled craft and keen pene- 
tration which blended with the never-varying smile of welcome bestowed 
on all comers, ' 

‘ It is very strange,’ continued the narrator, ‘ that though many chequerea 
years have p since that period, with all their troubled and stirring 
scenes, the smallest circumstance connected with that night’s adventure, 
then deemed so trifling, remains indelibly written in my memory ; and | 
still recollect, though it might have been the work of imagination, the lock 
of malicious recognition with which he marshalled us to the boxes; but 
whether imaginary or not, it had a singular effect on all our party; for, in 
spite of their masques, I could perceive they felt strangely disconcerted, 
especially the saltana, and even the duke—+though he tried to assume his 
usual careless air, and enjoy the general surprise which our appearance cre- 
ated—evidently wished himeelf” safe back in the palace; but the Italian 
closed with the announcement that the house could accommodate no more, 
and at the same time gave the signal for the play to commence, by ringing a 
small bell which he held in his hand. 

‘ The dark cartain which hid the stage still remained unlifted, and indeed 
seemed fastened down; but from behind it came a rushing sound like the 
march of a moving city, thousands on thousands of trampling feet, and wild 
shouts, words of fury, hate, and vengeance, sent by the countless voices, till 
they grew into a tumult so neste that we thought all France might 
hear. Then came the clash of weapons, the uproar of a conflict, and the 
thunder of cannon; but, above all, we could hear the cry, “ Vive la Liber- 
té!”’—“ Down with the Bastille!’ I heard it, messieurs, as plain as I hear 
my own voice now; nota feeble theatrical imitation, but near and oe 
as if conveying to our ears in all its terrible reality, the noise of some old 
embattled fortress assailed by a fierce and fearless multitude. Tbe cannon 
ceased in a few minutes, and then cheer after cheer made the very walls 
round us tremble, and we felt it was the joy of a people in their victory ; 
but amongst the thousand cries, some for retribution of past wrongs, and 
others of wild congratulation, as if to men set free. We could catch, “ Here 
are the bones from the lower dungeons !’’—“ Death to the tools of tyranny !”” 
—*‘ Destruction to the accursed hold !’’—*“ Level it, brothers !—Level it to 
the ground!” There was a rushing forth and a sound of combined labour, 
like what thousands of masons and miners might make if working together 
with all their instruments. We heard the removal of heavy stones, the fall- 
ing of walls, and the toppling down of turrets, and another prolonged and 
piercing shout which said that the work was done, and the Bastille demol 
ished for ever. The curtain moved, and quivered from top to bottom; and 
ithe Italian, who had hitherto stood in front, calmly surveying the effect of his 

— play on the audience, with his wonted smile and a profound bow, 
guid :-— 

‘Ladies and gentlemen, this is the first act.”’ 

‘ There was a silence for some minutes, so deep that we could hear each 
other’s respiration ; for every sense seemed merged in that of the ear, and 
never before had I imagined the perceptive power which dwelt in that won- 
derous orgau. 

‘ Again there came a sound of hurrying steps, like the tread of coming 
thousands; but now they seemed pouring into some vast chamber or hall of 
assembly. We could distinguish the various sounds produced by the en- 
trance of a crowd, the noise of opening doors, the tramp of feet on the floor, 
and even the people be their seats, but the din reusidly subdued, ana then 
we heard a voice distinctly reading the order of the day which styled the 
assembly the National Convention. 

‘ There was something of fearful interest in feeling, as we al! did, with the 
force of actual truth, that only that coarse dark curtain divided us from a 
mighty, though invisible assembly, whose every word and movement were 
so plainly heard ; but how composed or summoned, God knows, for we 
could never learn. This feeling rose to an overpowering degree, when 
another voice, which I knew not then, in clear and very audible tones, de- 
livered a decree of the Convention, by which all rank, names, and titles of 
nobility and priesthood, were abolished for ever in France. Messieurs, I 
lived, and so did others of our party, to hear that decree, long after read un- 
der the broad noonday sun in an assembly of living men; and it was our 
ananimeus belief that both its words, and the voice which read them, were 
the same ; but even at the moment the effect on our party was electric. De 
Marigny started from his seat with a gesture of wild joy, as if all his visions 
of the victorious march of liberty had been realized; but he was recalled 
to himself by the thunder of deafening acclamation that burst from the iavisi- 
ble multitude; and as it ceased, the Tealian who still kept his former place, 
bon another profound bow and a smile, informed us that this was the sec- 
ond act. 

‘ Even as he spake there came from the shrouded stage a mingled mar- 
mur of many voices, like the sound of some far-off tumult that swelled as it 
came nearer; at times it sunk away, and then we heard strong and earnest 
voices that seemed to reason deeply ; but, again, it grew into a very Babel 
of confusion. Some of the voices were familiar in their tones, but others 
were strange, — far were the things they uttered. ‘They were words 
of bitter and boundless scorn of all that mankind regarded, in throne, in 
hearth, and in altar, of powers held sacred in the reverence of ages, and of 
rights which generations had found and left unquestioned. And there were 
brief but half-told tales of the deep strong heart’s devotion; and bursts of 
unbounded hope, whose promise time could never fulfil; there were pwans 
of trinmph that had in them the waving of all the Delphian laurels, blend- 
ed with sounds of frantic strife and imprecations of relentless fury; and still 
through the varying tumult, growing more frequent. Through all its changes 
there fell on our ears a dull heavy clank, like no sound of earth that I had 
ever heard, cone the descending axe of the guillotine. 

* By degrees the noise decreased, and the sounds grew more definite, but 
they were changed, and now seemed to be those of some great and import- 
ant trial held in a city’s crowded court, and before a supreme tribunal, which 
that dingy curtain covered from our view. At first we could catch but faint 
and broken outlines of the proceedings, through the noise of the crowd 
within and the wilder clamour without, but think how felt that party of 
masqueraders from the palace of Versailles te hear a voice proclaiming, “The 
capital indictment of Louis Capet, formerly called King of France.”” The 
clamour still continued, and nothing reached us but confused sentences from 

the court, lost at times amid the loud applause, or no less violent disappro- 

val of the listening throng, but my eye involuntarily turned on the sultana, 
who sat bending forward as if to catch the tones of a low and sad, but firm 
voice that still went on reading what seemed a long defence: it ceased at 
iat, and we afterwards heard another say, ‘‘ Let the sentence be decided 

y vote.”’ 

‘There was a dead silence, like the pause of a thoughtful moment, falling 
on a maddened multitude ; but, messieers, the horrors of that moment | 
shall never forget, for, from amidst that viewless court, clear and andible, 
came the very voice of the Duke ‘of Orleans, saying, “ Citizens, I vote for 
death.” JInstinctively I cast a look on the living man by my side—masque 
and all, he seemed actually paralysed. Then came a sound like the rising 
of a crowded house and a din of approving voices; but through it sounded 
a shriek so loud, and long, and piercing, that it seemed the very outbreak of 

ent-up fear aud horror, and the masqued sultana dropped as if struck by 

ightning from her seat. Another instant, and De Marigny and I had borne 
her to the door, which the Italian opened with the rapidity of thought. — 
“ Give her air,”’ said he, and I unfastened the masque ; the lady wasa ready 
reviving, but the broad light, flashing from that open-door, fell fall upon the 
ghastly and borror-stricken features, and well | knew them, for it was the 
Queen Maria Antwinette. 

‘ The first act of her returning powers was to take the masque from my 
hand, as she said, “ Fasten it again. monsieur, and many thanks for the ser- 
vice you have rendered me; but call the coach immediately, for I wish to 

return to the palace.’ By this time Madame de Genlis, with the duke and 
his son, were beside us; and the people, who were now pouring from the 


—— 


‘“ It is a very largeprice,monsieurs,” remarked the imperturbable mana- 
er. 

err It is, but I will pay it,” said De Marigny ; ‘ Signior, I assure you I am 

serious.” 

«« [ hope so,” said the Italian, approaching him and ens lew. “Mon 
sieur, there are few that have seen that sight; but J agree, for your” 
offer is indeed handsome, though it cannot be done before this rabble ; but, 
an hour hence, the street will be cleared; come then, and bring your friend 
if you please.” 

“At this moment one of the postilions arrived out of breath, to tell us 
that our company had requested us to come, and would wait no Innger.— 
We knew they could not be detained, and were evidently unwilling to go 
without us, as | believe, from a vague apprehension of danger. Therefore, 
go we must, and the last words I heard from the Italian was a warning to 
be punctual. “‘ With the ten thousand francs,” murmured De Marigny, as 
we took our places in the coach. We reached the palace in safety aud un- 
observed, for our absence had not been more than an hour; but the sulta- 
na and the Templar were seen no more in the masquerade that night; as 
for De Marigny and me, we perambulated the rooms for some time, and took 
the opportunity of the company going to supper to hasten to the house pf 
the marquis, where we changed our dresses, and half wild with curiosity 
and expectation, were once more in the Rue de Savonier, provided with 
“the one thing needfal,” at least fifteen minutes before the appointed time. 
It was now a quarter to twelve; the lamp was still burning before the cru- 
cifix ; but there was neither step nor stir in the street, so thronged but an 
hour before ; and when we reached the spot where it had stood, there was 
neither sign nor trace of the Italian or his theatre. All were gone, and the 
solitary corner lay dark and cold between the old brick houses; and had it 
not been for the traces of many feet in the thawing ground where such num- 
bers had trodden, we could scarcely have believed that the place was indeed 
the same. Terribie was our disappointment; but scarce had we turned 
from the spot, when a party of gendarmes approached it and examined it 
with the greatestcare. Like ourselves they were too late, and for weeks 
and months after a secret and silent search was carried on through all France, 
bat at length given up as hopeless, for nothing ever transpired to throw 
light on that mysterious transaction. But from that period the whole cuurt 
remarked thata growing enmity subsisted between the royal family and 
the Duke of Orleans. 

‘The Italian never returned to Versailles, nor was he ever seen in any 
other city of Europe, at !east as far as we could learn; and who the actors 
were in that dark and fearful drama our search could never discover, fur 
time, thatso terribly fulfilled its omens, brought no explanation of its mys- 
tery. 

“be Marigny never lost hopes of finding the Italian, and sought him over 
all the continent, through the storms and changes of his after years. In the 
early glories of the revolution he took an active part, for his heart was true 
to the world’s old liberty; but when the Jacobins came into power, and 
blood began to flow, he went down to the family chateau in Normandy, 
with a supply of gunpowder, which he caused to be stored in the vaults, 
then paid off all his servants and sent them away with the exception of one 
young page, who would not leave him. For many an hour the peasantry 
saw the lights flashing from window to window, and the figures of the mar- 
quis and his page passing from vault to turret-chamber, like those who 
sought for hidden treasure, or to look their last on haunts they might see 
no more; butat midnight De Marigny and the youth rode out together. 
The marquis carried the keys of his castle in one hand, and a flaming brand 
in the other, and, saying that there would never again ke peace or justice 
in France, he threw the torch on the ground, betore his father’s gate, where 
his hands had laid the train, and then rode fast away, followed by the faith- 
ful page. The country round was shaken that nightas if by an earthquake, 
for the stately chateau of De Marigny was blown from its foundations, and 
the morning sun rose upon its shapeless, blackened ruins, but neither De 
Marigny nor his page were ever seen on French ground after. 

‘And I have lived to be a spectator, though not an unconcerned one, of 
scenes more strange and terrible than all the nameless voices of that wild 
night prophesied, and totfind the evening of my days falling on still ominous 
and troubled times. Years have darkened around, friends have passed 
from me, and the haunts of youth lie, like far and sunny isles, which my 
bark can reach no more ; but there is one spot still green, with its early at- 
traction to my steps, and that,’ said the worthy narrator, with a rather co- 
mic expression gathering over the momentary gravity of his countenance, 
‘is the box, pit, or gallery—for. observe, I am not particular—of a Parisian 
theatre ; but, believe me, messieurs, I never see the curtain fall, or enter 
while it remains unlifted, without,remembering, in all its mysterious pow- 
er, le Jeu de Noel.’ 
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OUTPOURINGS. 
BY D. CANTER, 
Continued from Albion of Feb. 28. 
LIBATION THE ELEVENTH. 

Farren’s Conception of the Character of Touchstone.—Mannerism not to 
becondemned.—F arren’s varied style of Performance in Sir Simon Slack. 
—Dress.—Power’s Eccentricity and Punctuality.—His resemblance 
to George the Fourth.—Surprising Comicality of his Countenance, &c. 
—His liberties with the Actors and the Audience.—Jack Johnstone’s 
Appeal.—Liston’s Gravity.—-His Parody on Opera-dancing.—The cut 
oblique.—Reeve’s Imitation of Liston. ‘ 

Farren once expressed to me a wish to try Touchstone, observing that 
he conceived the character ought to be playedin a more sententious style 
than is usual. Icannot say I concur in this. Touchstone, though a 
philosopher in his way, is a rattle-pate. He never thinks—he never 
moralizes like Jacques. His good things come to him—they lie on the 
surface—he never seeks for them. Like a monkey, he instinctively ap- 
propriates what comes within his reach without reflection, and parts 
with it as carelessly as he acquired it, in a flippant off-hand style which 
is natural to him,—in fact, just as Fawcett used to play him. Any at- 
tempt to make such a personage precise or pedantic, or to assimilate him 
to Malvolio (which, par parenthese, fits Farren to ahair), would prove a 
failure, and certainly render him less amusing. Nevertheless, Farren’s 
opinion is entitled to every respect, and I hope he will yet afford the 
public an opportunity of testing its correctness. ‘ And why for no? as 
the boatswain of the Bellerophon said of another great actor,‘ He has a 
dozen good campaigns in him yet.’ May I live to see them! 

This excellent artiste has been censured for mannerism. But all actors 
are mannerists, more or less ; and Farren proved in Sir Simon Slack that 
he could vary his style if he pleased. That there is a hardness occasion- 
ally in his performance I admit; his voice, too, is harsh,—it grates un- 
pleasantly on the ear, until you become accustomed to it ; but, in spite of 
this, Farren is by far the best actor in his line left on the stage,—per- 
haps the best actor in his line that ever appeared on it. With the ex- 
ception of Mathews, he dresses his parts better than any performer with- 
in my remembrance. 

Apropos of dress, I recollect being much struck with Power’s noncha- 
lance in this particular when he was at the Olympic. One night he was 
going from his dressing-room into the theatre, just as the call-boy had 
summoned him to appear ina new part. ‘ You've no hat!’ said I.— 
‘ True,’ returned he, snatching ‘ a shocking bad one’ from the head of one 
of the carpenters, who happened to be passing, and popping it on his 
own. Then, observing my surprise at this off-hand proceeding, he added 
with alaugh, ‘ You consider it hazardous, do you?’ 

But Power generally took things coolly. He was a terrible procrasti- 
nator. I have often been surprised how he managed to get through his 
business. Yet he always did get through it, and got through it well. He 
appeared to have the knack of doing things in a way, and at a time, other 
people would have despaired of accomplishing. The carpenter’s hat not 
only came a la bonne heure, but chanced to be precisely the sort of hat he 
wanted. On another occasion, the day on which Covent Garden opened 
arrived,—and no Mr. Power! All that his family knew of him was, 
that he had gone on the Continent! What wasto be done? Six o’clock 
was approaching, and he was advertised for one of his best characters ! 
Mrs. Power was in agonies. She sent messengers in every direction, in 
hopes of gaining some intelligence of her lost sheep,—but in vain! No- 
body had seen,—nobody had heard,—nobody knew anything about him ! 
But when hiscue is given, to the surprise of every one, on he dashes, as 
if he dropped from the clouds, like another Apollo. Intimate as 1 was 
with Power, popping in upon him at all hours, I never once caught him 
studying his part. Yet who ever saw Power imperfect? 

Liston.—Liston of all our comedians the most mirth-provoking that 
ever trod the stage. His singularly-featured countenance has frequently 
been the subject of much pleasantry: and when I have combated the ob- 


theatre, crowded round, anxious to learn the explanation of so strange an jections to his comeliness of physiognomy, many a fair disputant has ex- 
eccurrence. 1, of course, hastened to call our vehicles, into which the whole | ©!@!med in surprise, 
party Tre ; but when about to take my place, I discovered that De Ma-| ‘ But, sir, — 
rigny had left us, and requesting them to drive on without men, I followed} ‘ But, ma’am,’— 
him into the half-empty theatre, for there he was, in earnest conversation ‘I tell you,— 
pe he Itabem, who wore the same smile, and bowed low as my friend said} ‘| ®ssure you, ma’am, it’s the case. As Pope says, 
astily, 


“a” : : - 
Ten thousand francs, signior, for one single peep bebftd that cur- 


ain? ”’ 


‘© If to his share some imperfections fall, 





Look in his face, and you'll forget them all.” 
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They make you provincialists believe anything.’ 

« So now you want to persuade me that Liston was handsome |’ 

‘ Very attractive, ma’am, certainly. All the ladies crowded to see 
him.’ 

‘ Ay, in one sense. But seriously, now—sans facon—’ 

‘ Why, I grant you Liston was not exactly what the world calls hand- 
some, ma’am, nor were his features faultless. Taliacotius never manu- 
factured a worse nose ; and if his face had been submitted to the manipu- 
lations of Madame du Deffand, there’s no saying what conclusions the 
dear old blind lady might have drawn. But that Liston was ugly, in what 
Mrs. Malaprop would call the tlliterate sense of the term, | deny. He was 
no more an ugly man than Power was. His figure was excellent ; 
he was one of the best-made men about town ; and, when dressed to pri- 
vate gentlemen or men of fashion, bore no slight resemblance to George 
the Fourth, ma’am.’ i 

‘ George the Fourth, sir! : ; 

‘ To George the Fourth, ma’am,—I repeat it. They were as like as 
two peas, only the monarch had more of the marrow-fat. If you had seen 
Liston play Captain Dash* or appear in his own character m Harlequin 
Hoax, vou must have admitted this; and George the Fourth, ma’am ,— 
George the Fourth, as you are very well aware, was never considered 
u 





ly.’ 
Seat, though I deny that Liston was ugly, I am perfectly willing to sub- 
scribe to the surpassing comicality of his countenance. A physiognomy 
more provocative of laughter was perhaps never 1 odelled. It was wntque 
—rarissimus ! 
‘When nature stamped it, she the die destroyed.’ wa, 

Nor pen nor pencil could do justice to it. Such a stimulant to the risible 
faculties as Liston’s physioguomy has not been seen since the days of Ed- 
win, and in all probability it will be many years before such a stimulant is 
seen again. There was no exaggeration in saying ‘ you couldn’t look at Lis- 
ton without laughing.’ It was true to the letter. Before he moved a mus- 
cle, before he uttered a syllable, the audience were in a roar. And when 
he did speak—ye gods! whata voice! It was as much per se as his counte- 
nance. It struck you as being just such a voice as ought to issue from such 
an orifice ; though it was impossible for you to conceive, before you heard it, 
that there could be such a voice. It wasa voice thatset mimicry at defi- 
ance. Nobody could imitate it. Mathews very wisely never attempted it. 
Reeve, with more temerity, did, and failed—failed in giving even the ghost of 
an idea of its super-extraordinary tones. But everything about Liston was 
original. His face was original ; his voice was original ; his tournure was 
original; his movements were original; his conceptions were original. He 
set all conventionalities aside, and striking out a style of his own, more qui- 
et, more simple, more easy, but, at the same time, more natural and more 
effective than that of any other actor in his line, reigned the Napoleon of 
broad comedy. The less Liston laboured, the more effect he produced. The 
quieter he was the louder his audience laughed. From this it was suppos- 
ed that Liston was no artiste; that he had merely to walk on, and repeat 
the words of his part. Never was there a greater fallacy! 

‘Noactor,’ observed Power to me one evening atthe Haymarket, ‘ knows 
what he is about better than Liston. He never lets a point—or the chance 
of making a point—escape him.’ Nor did he. He was the most wary, the 
most careful of comedians. ; 

Liston’s chuckle was the richest thing in life. It was as racy as Fronting- 
nan ; more unctuous than the oil in the cavities of a Gruyere cheese. When 
it was his cue to feel offended, too.—Momus! how he convulsed us! —— 
up the stage ; first ooking over ‘his shoulder, then ‘hat; gesticulating al 
the while as nobody but Liston ever attempted—as nobody but Liston 
could! The very performers—men who uever laughed except by rule— 
were convulsed. Could they help it? But Liston could make the actors 
langh when he pleased as well as his audiences, and most unmercifully did 
this wicked wizard exercise this power over his theatrical brothers and sis- 
ters. How often have [seen Mathews, or Abbott, or Duruset, or poor Mrs. 
Gibbs, in the middle of some important speech, obliged to hide their faces 
in their handkerchiefs, or fairly turn up the stage to conceal their laughter ! 
Liston had only to put ona grave face, and whisper, ‘ Do you eat mustard 
with your mution ?° or make some other such inquiry—and—whew ! the 
scene might go as it could until they had recovered their self-possession ; 
Liston himself all the time affecting to be as mach astonished at the confusion 
he had occasioned as his audience were. Ah! rogue !—you were as full of 
tricks asa pantomime,—more mischievous than a forest of monkeys. But 
sometimes the biter got bit,-—-the tables—the tables were turned, Jack 
Humphries—as we shall see ee: ; 

Jones was the only actor whose muscles were Liston-proof. Idon’t ever 
recollect seeing Jones put out of countenance, or losing his self-posses- 
sion for a moment, though Liston tried him hard,—as I once seen Power try 
Jack Reeve at the Haymarket, when Jack, not remarkable for being quiet 
at the best of times, got so bewildered, that he couldn't recollect a word of 
his part. 

Nor did Liston hesitate t> take liberties with his audience. This was 
‘pleasant, but wrong,’ thoug.. a8 I have before observed,t we were gene- 
rally the gainers by it. One night the audience neglected to laugh at one 
of his jokes as usual: ‘QO! what! you don’t like it to-night, don’t you! 
said he, addressing them. This was a greater liberty than any actor had 
ventured to take since the days of Edwin§—a liberty no one but Liston 
could have taken. I remember Jack Jobustone, in his latter days, going to 
sing, ‘O! whack! Cupid’s a mannikin!’ when his memory failed him.— 
Though he had sung the song a hundred times, he could not recollect the 
beginning of it for the soul ofhim. The audience encouraged the veteran 
by their applause, upon which poor Jack, calling up a beseeching look, 
said,’ hawk’ now, if any kind jontleman would give me the word!’ which 
a person in the pit immediately did. Now, nothing could have been in bet- 
ter taste than this appeal, which circumstances justified. Johnstone felt 
there was not one among his auditors who would not be gratified in assist- 
ing a favourite who for forty years had contributed to ther amusement. 

There was no resisting Liston’s gravity. Thatlaughter which is engen- 
dered by its opposite, is perhaps the heartiest and most enjoyable ; and Lis- 
ton, in common with Shuter, Weston, and Edwin, possessed this species 
of humour in perfection. ' : : ; 

‘ Could you make a better song?’ demands Sir Harry, in ‘ High Life be- 
low Stairs.’ 

My Lord Duke. ‘I’m sure, sir, I couldn’t make a worser !’ 

The gravity with which Liston gave this rejoinder would have made a cat 
laugh. But Liston played My Lord Duke's Servant a million times better 
than any other actor. His conceit was ineffable. There was an awkws 
grace, too,—a burlesque dignity about him in characters of this description 
equally impayable and which I can designate by no other term than Lis- 
tonian. Those whe recollect his parody on opera-dancing, in ‘ Killing no 
Murder,’ will bear testimony to this. It was quite artistic. It must have 
cost Liston no little labour to have executed the cut oblique so creditably ; 
but here, again, as in almost everything else he did, he distanced competition 
Reeve was the only man who could for a moment be compared to him as 4 
burlesque dancer,—and Reeve imitated him. Reeve would never have 
danced as he did if he had not seen Liston. 


a 
MR. BROOKE OF BORNEO. 


The Expedition to Borneo of H. M. 8. Dido, for the Suppression of Piracy 
&c. By Capt.the Hon. Henry Keppel, R.N. London, 1846. 


On the 19th of August last, some twenty boats belonging to her Majesty's 
ships, Agincourt, Vestal, Daedalus, Wolverine, Cruiser, and Vizen, and 
containing about five hundred men, attacked and destroyed in the Maliadu, 
a river of the Eastern Archipelago, the forts of Seriff Housman, a notorious 
and daring pirate, whose crimes have paralysed the commerce of the seas of 
Borneo, and finally rendered British interference absulutely necessary for 
the security of British life and property. The action was one of the many 
that the suppression of piracy in these regions has demanded—was gallantl 
fought, and fully reported in the journals of the time ;—a natrow river, wit 
two forts mountivg eleven or twelve heavy guns, (and defended by from 
five hundred to one thousand fighting men, ) protected by a strong and well- 
contrived boom, was the position of the enemy. The English boats took 
the bull by the horns—cut away part of the boom under a heavy fire ; ad- 
vanced and carried the place in a fight protracted tor fifty minutes. The 
enemy fought well, and stood manfully to their guns. The mate of the Wel- 
verine fell mortally wounded whilst working at the boom, axe in hand ; but 
his death was avenged by a wholesale slaughter of the pirates. Attwo min- 
utes to nine, those who had remained on board the Vixen heard the report 


* A flimsy farce written by Dudley Bate to ridicule Romeo Coates. 
t The only likeness of Liston I ever saw that conveyed anything like an 
adequate idea of his countenance wasa pencil sketch that hung in his din- 
ing-room iu Soho Square. It was by Wageman, if I recollect aright, and 
represented Liston in Lord Grizzle. 
t Libation the Third. . , 
§ One night Edwin called Parsons ‘an ugly man 3 _who angrily retorted, 
‘Not so ugly aman as you are!’ Upon which Edwin, advancing, said to 
the audience, ‘ Ladies and gentlemen! I ll be judged by you. W hich is 
the ugliest of us three, —myself, Mr Parsons, or the gentleman in the side- 
box there?’ pointing to Reynolds the Cramatist, who records the circum- 
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of the firet heavy gun, and the first column of black smoke proclaimed that 
the village was tired. On the evening of the 19th, a detachment of ten boats, 
with fresh men aud officers, quitted the Vizen, and arrived at the forts 
shortly after daylight. The work of destruction was complete. The boom, 
above spoken of, was ingeniously fastened with the chain-cable of a vessel 
of three handred or four hundred tons; other chains, for darker purposes, 
were discovered in the town ; a ship’s long boat ; iwo ship’s bells, one orna- 
mented with grapes and vine leaves, and marked ‘ Wilhelm Ludwig, Bre- 
men,’ and every other description of ship’s furniture. Some piratical boats 
were burned, twenty-four brass gans captured ; the other guns spiked or 
otherwise destroyed. Malladu ceased to exist; the power of Seriff Housman 
was extinguished in a day. 

Small wars, as well as great, have their episodes of touching tenderness 
Twenty-four hours after the action, a poor woman, with her child of two 

ears of age, was discovered in a small canoe; her arm was shattered at the 
elbow with a grape-shot, and the poor creature lay dying for want of water, 
jn an agony of pain, with ber child playing around her, and endeavouring to 
derive the sustenance which the mother could no longer give. The unfor- 
tupate woman was taken on board the Vixen, and in the evening her arm 
was amputated. On board the Vizen she met with one who offered to con- 
vey her tu the Borneo town of Sarawak, where she would find protection. 
To have left her where she was, would have been to leave her to die. To 
the stranger’s kind offers she had but one answer to give. ‘ If you please to 
take me, [ shall go. Iam a woman, and nota man; i am aslave, and not a 
free wowan—do as you like.” The woman recovered, was grateful for the 
kindness shown her, and was deposited faithfully and well in the town above 
named, by the stranger already introduced. 

Let us state at once that the object of this article is to bring to public no- 
tice, as shortly as we way, the history of this stranger, and to demaud lor it 
the reader’s warmest sympathy. Fall accounts of the doings of her Majes- 
ty’s ship Dido will no doubt be reported elsewhere, with the several en- 

ements Which Mr. Keppel’s book so graphically describes. Let them 
receive the attention thatthey merit. We cannot afford to meddle with them 
now. ‘ Metal more attractive’ lies in the adventures of a man who has de- 
voted his fortune and energies to the cause of humanity, and has purchased 
with both the amelioration of a large portion of bis suffering fellow-crea- 
tures. 

We know not when, since our boyhood, we have met with an adven- 
turer more ardeut and daring, @ Companion more fascinating and agreea- 
ble, than Mr. Brooke, the Rajah or Governor of Sarawak. Essentially 
British, in as much as he practises our national virtues when circumstan- 
ces call therm into action, he reminds us at all times of those Eastern men, 
famous in their generation, who delighted us many years ago, and secured 
our wonder by their devoted love of enterprise, and the moral ascendency 
that waited on their efforts. In truth, Mr, Brooke belongs not to the pre- 
sent generation _ELis energy, his perseverance, which nothing can sub- 
due, his courage which no dangers can appal, his simplicity which no 
possession of power and authority can taint, his integrity and honest mind, 
al! belong to amore masculine and primitive age, and constitute a rare 
exception for our respect and gratitude in this. We take the earliest op- 
portunity affurded us to pay our humble tribute to worth that cannot be 
questioned, to heroic virtue that cannot be surpassed. 

Whatsoever humanity and civilisation may gain in the extermination 
of odious crimes upon the shores of Borneo, whatsoever advantages Eng- 
land may hereatter obtain from British settlements in the island, and from 
a particular trade carried on around it, to Mr. Brooke, and to that gentle- 
man alone, will belong the glory and the honour of such acquisitions. 
inspired by his vigorous nature, but more by the dictates of a true bene- 
volence, unaided and unprotected, save by his own active spirit and the 
blessing of Providence, he undertook a mission on behalf of mankind, 
with perils before him which the stoutest could not but feel, and achieved 
a success which the most sanguine could hardly have anticipated. 

Mr. Brooke was born on the 29th of April 1803, and is therefore now in 
his 43d year. He is the second son of the late Thomas Brooke, Esq., who 
teld an appointment in the civil service of the East India Company, At 
an early age he went out to India as a cadet, served with distinctiog in 
the Burmese war, was wounded, and returned to England for the recovery 
of his health. In the year 1830, Mr. Brooke relinquished the service al- 
together, and quitted Calcutta for China, again in search of health. Du- 
ring his voyage, he saw, for the first time, the islands of the Asiatic Archi- 
pelago; almost unknown, even at that recent period, to Europeans ge- 
nerally. Such information as was before the world he obtained, and 
carefully considered; and the result of his reflections was a determination 
to carry to Borneo, an island of some magnitude, and terribly afflicted in 
more respects than one, such knowledge and instruction as might help to 
elevate its people from the depravity in which they lived, and the horrors 
to which they were hourly subjected. This was in 1830. In the year 
1838, he quitted England to fulfil his purpose. For eight years he had 
patiently and steadily worked towards his object, and gathered about him 
all that was necessary for its accomplishment. Nothiug nad been omitted 
to insure success. .A man of fortune, he had been prodigal of his wealth ; 
free from professional and other ties, he had given up his time wholly to 
the cause. One year was passed in the Mediterranean, that his vessel, 
The Royalist, might be put to the severest tests. Three years were spent 
in educating a crew worthy of an undertaking that promised so little 
sudden prosperity, that exacted so much immediate self-denial, threat- 
ened so many hardships. ‘The men were happy and contented, cheerful 
and willing. The vessel belonged to the royal yacht squadron, wasa fast 
sailer, armed with six six-pounders, a number of swivels and small arms, 
carried four boats, and provisions for as many months. On the 27th of 
October, 1838, the adventurous company left the river. A fortunate pas- 
sage carried them in safety to Rio Janeiro, and on the 29th of March, 

1839, they were sailing from the Cape of Good Hope. A six weeks’ pas- 
sage brought them to Java Head, and on the Ist of June they reached that 
* pivot of the liberal system in the Archipelago, the island ot Singapore. 
It Was not until the 27th of July that Mr. Brooke quitted Singapore. Five 
days afterwards, the Royalist was anchored off the coast of Borneo! 

Atthe period of Mr. Brooke’s arrival, Borneo Proper," once the seat of 
piracy, which few vessels could approach with safety, was under the go- 
i of the rajah Muda Massim. Report spoke favourably of this 
ee: ' : page? nara wrecked on his coast, and the crew, 
a en “ r — : iculty, had taken shelter in the jungle. Muda 
Fee ‘ cites de their ate, caused them to be brought to his town of 
ey co — i“ much as could be saved from the wreck, clothed 
one ‘erers, fed them, and sent them free of expense to Singapore. 

oreover, for reasons known to himself, the rajah was well disposed to- 
wee the English. These important circumstances were borne in mind 
omits Lp oke. Che rajah was now at Sarawak, and the adventurer de- 

° — he ed ad ga of that name, and to proceed as far as the town. 
stainped oleek” demas —_ presents ; gaudy silks of Surat, scarlet cloth, 
selice - _ 16 so er, confectionery, sweets, ginger, jams, dates, 

nor’s children ¥ teagan ae a huge box of China toys for the gover- 
account of his position a ods atte et ti <p rene 
doubtful caduiinns. g lls interesting moment of his still 
a a age am, then, at length, anchored off the coast of Borneo! 
ena iw cong ‘ A yr tye for the night is pitchy dark, with 

‘S~Meulip Gal uiekt Tide cee 
sas dai a y ~ Bmiy This morning, the clouds clearing away, 
pp a or wo 1 ay for our view the majestic scenery of Borneo. 
a half pay : mile y= igh, and ran in on an east-by-south course four and 
miles hom rho mar pee fanjong Api. Came to an anchor about five 
Sedum a hae omy es dispatched the boat to take sights ashore, in order 
majestic The one pee, he youre The scenery may really be called 
oa, ostes — by ~ gy coast about Tanjong Api is backed by a 
down behind the ary ey Na ib cancer Gren det 
ing from ape acc like islands linates in a nuinber of hummocks, show- 
is Pg da wc ape mit and represented to abound in shoals and reefs, 
tuiend againat his brother man} tad bene sometime nee 
the exciteable Europe “ Gables aa a the climate wars upon 
On the distant strand fii : any a white face and gallant heart low 


pon the 5th of August, a boat was sent to the island of Tulane-Ta- 
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ang. — Malays were seen; they were civil, and offered their assist- 
seal 1 j toll wine morning the bandar Lor chiet steward] of the 
fen 7 rs Ne in his c inoe, and pein the new -comers. He assured 
ing been “ ieiasede onda od aa and took his leave, after hav- 
Pd ny — -“ ms aine a ) Sweetineats and syrups, and 
* syeeaiee J P ovided with three yards of red cloth, some tea, and a lit- 
v4, one ~ er The great man himself, Muda Hassim, was visited in 
randy apicden — hg: the morning of the 15th. He received his visi- 
Setunek io Gan separ: once phe = poly iy, shed, erected on piles. 
the ces dod ; isi na residence o ae ajah, and at the time of 
ea my e was a tained there by a rebellion in the interior 
about 1500 | = ound to be a mere collection of mud-huts, containing 

persons, and inhabited for the most part by the Rajah, his fa- 


; ; sapesenienti 
POP ie a Proper is the northern and north-western part of the island 
an independent Malay state. , 











mily, and their attendants. The remaining population were poor and 
squalid. ‘ We sat,’ says Mr. Brooke, ‘ in easy and unreserved converse, 
out of hearing of the rest of the circle. He expressed great kindness to 
the English nation ; and begged me to tell him really, which was the 
most powerful nation, England or Holland; or, as he significantly ex- 
ressed, which is the ‘ cat and which is the rat ?’ I assured him that Eng- 
and was the mouser, though in this country Holland had most territory. 
We took our leave after he had intimated his intention of visiting us to- 
morrow morning.’ 

The visit was duly paid, and as duly returned. Tea, cigars, scissors, 
knives, and biscuits, were distributed amongst the rajah and his suite, 
and the friendliest understanding was maintained. Mr. Brooke, however, 
had come to Borneo for more serious business. Ceremonies being over he 
dispatched his interpreter an [Englishman, Mr. Williainson by name,] to 
the rajah, intimating his desire to travel in some of the Malay towns, and 
especially into the country of the Dyaks. The request it was fully be- 
lieved, would be refused ; but, to the surprise of the asker, leave was 
given, with the accompanying assurance, however, that the Rajah was 
powerless amongst many Dyak tribes, and could not answer for the adven- 
turer’s safety. Mr. Brooke availed himself of the license, and undertook 
to provide in other respects for himself. The Dyaks are the aborigines 
of Borneo, and share the country with the Malays and Chinese who have 
made their homes in it.’ ‘ There be land rats, and there be water rats.’ 
There be also land Dyaks and water Dyaks ; or, to use the language of 
the country, Dyak Darrat and Dyack Laut. Those of the sea vary in their 
character and prospects, but, for the most part, they are powerful com- 
munities, and desperate pirates, ravaging the coasts in immense fleets, 
and robbing and murdering without discrimination, Their language is 
similar tothe Malay. ‘The name of God amongst them is Battara [Avar- 
tara of the Hindoos.] They bury their dead, and in the grave deposit a 
large portion of the property of the deceased, consisting of gold orna- 
nents, brass guns, jars,and arms. ‘ Their marriage ceremony consists in 
two fowls teing killed, and the forehead and breast of the young couple 
being touched with the blood; after which the chief, or an old man, 
knocks their heads together several times, and the ceremony is com- 
pleted with mirth and feasting. The Dyak Darrats inhabit an inconsider- 
able portion of the islands,and are composed of numerous tribes, all agree- 
ing in their customs, and speaking thesame dialect. They are regarded 
as slaves by the Malays, and treated and disposed of like beasts of burden. 
‘ We do not live,’ said one, ‘ like men; we are like monkeys; we are 
hunted from place to place ; we have no houses; and when we light a 
fire, we fear the smoke will draw our enemies upon us.’ The appear- 
ance of these Dyaks, we are told, is very prepossessing. They are of mid- 
dle height, active, and good-natured in their expression ; the women not 
so good looking, but as cheerful tempered. ‘ The dress of the men con- 
sists of a piece of cloth, about fifteen feet long, passed between the legs, 
and fastened round the loins, with the ends hanging before and behind ; 
the head-dress is composed of bark cloth, dyed bright yellow, and stuck 
up in front, so as to resemble a tuft of feathers. The arms and legs are 
often ornamented with rings of silver, brass, or shell ; and necklaces are 
worn, made of human teeth, or those of bears and dogs, or of white beads, 
in such numberless strings as to conceal the throat. A sword on one side, 
a knife and small betel-basket on the other, completes the ordinary equip- 
ment of the males; but when they travel, they carry a basket slung from 
the forehead, on which is a palm mat, to protect the owner and his proper- 
ty fromthe weather. The women wear a shortand scanty petticoat, reach- 
ing from the loins te the knees, and a pair of black bamboo stays, which 
are never removed except the wearer be enciente. 

Miserable as was the lot of these people, Mr. Brooke gathered from 
their morality and simplicity, hopes of their future elevation. They have 
no forms of worship, no idea of future responsibility ; but they are like- 
wise free from prejudice of every kind, and therefore open, under skilful 
hands and tender applications, to the conviction of truth. andto religious 
impressions. One tribe, the Sibnowans, particularly struck Mi. Brooke by 
their gentleness and sweetness af disposition. 

In the course of his wanderings Mr. Brooke lighted upon a Chinese colo- 
ny, who, as is customary with our new allies, were making the most of 
their advantages. The settlement consisted of thirty men, genuine Chi- 
nese, and five women of the mixed breed of Sambas. They had been but 
four or five months in the country, and many acres were already cleared and 
under cultivation ‘The head of the settlement, a Chinese of Canton, spoke 
of gold mines which were abundant inthe Sarawak mountains, and of an- 
timony ore and diamonds; the former, he said, might be had in any quan- 
tities. 

Upon his return to Sarawak, Mr. Brooke opened to the rajah the business 
whieh had chiefly conducted him to his shores. He informed his highness 
that, being a private gentleman, he had no interest in the communication he 
was about te make ; and that, being in no way connected with government, 
his words came with no authority. At the same time, he was anxious for 
the interests of mankind, and more especially for the well being of the in- 





that the resources of a country so fevoured by Providence should be brought 
into the fullest play. To this end he suggested the opening of a trade with 
individual European merchants. Sarawak was rich, and the territory around 
it produced many articles well adapted for commercial intercourse—such 
as bees’ wax, birds’ nests, rattans, antimony ore, and sago, which constitu- 
ted the staple produce of the country. And, in return for such commodi- 
ties, merchants of Singapore would gladly send from Europe such articles 
as would be highly serviceable to the people of Borneo—gunpowder, mus- 
kets, and cloths. Both parties would be benefited, and the comfort and 
happiness of the Borneons greatly enhanced. There was much discussion 
on the proposal, timidity and apprehension characterizing the questions and 
answers of the Rajah. 

The important interview at an end, Mr. Brooke prepares for a retnrn to 
Singapore. ‘ Never,’ says that gentleman, ‘ was saoh a bhesitg as when we 
left Sarawak ; twenty-one guns I fired to the Rajah, and he fired forty-two 
to me—at least we counted twenty-four, and they went on firing afterwards, 
as long as ever we were insight. The last words the Rajab, Muda Hassim, 
said, as { took my leave, were—‘‘ Tuan Brooke, do not forget me.”’ 

In August 1840, Mr. Brooke arrived at Sarawak for the second time. He 

assed many months in cruising about the Archipelago, obtaining valuable 
information respecting the language, habits, and history of the race for whom 
he was concerned, and in collecting specimens of natural history, which are 
said to be interesting in the highest degree. The position of the Rajah had 
altered during his absence. e civil war of rebellion which had, in the 
first iustance, forced the governor to reside in Sarawak, was not yet quelled. 
The rebels, indeed, were within thirty miles of the rajah, and threatened an 
immediate attack. Nothing could be more opportune than the retarn of Mr. 
Brooke at this critical moment. Muda Hassim begged his ancient friend 
not to desert him in his extremity, and appealed to his honour, as a gentle- 
man from England, whether it would be fair to suffer him to be vanquished 
by the traitorous revolt of his people. Mr. Brooke felt that it weuld not, 
and resolved to stand by the governor. 

‘ A grand council of war,’ writes Mr. Brooke in his journal, ‘ was held, 
at which were present Macota, Subtu, Abong Mia, and Datu Naraja, two 
Chinese leaders, and myself—certainly a most incongruous mixture, and one 
rarely to be met with. After much discussion, a move close to the enemy 
was determined on for to-morrow ; and on the following day to take up a 
position near the defences. To judge by the sample of the comnell, I 
should form very unfavourable expectations of their conduct in action, Ma- 
cota is lively and active ; but, whether from indecision or want of authority, 
undecided. The Capitan China is lazy and silent; Subtu indolent and self- 
indulgent; Abong Mia and Datu Naraja stupid.’ 

[Mr. Brooke marched with Muda Hassim, subdued his enemies. and ulti- 
mately became Rajah himself. This toek place September 4, 1841.] 

The first acts of Mr. Brooke, after his accession to power, were suggested 
by humanity, and a tender consideration for the savage people whom he so 
singularly and unexpectedly had been called upon to govern. He inquired 
into the state of the Dyaks, endeavoured to'gain their confidence, and to pro- 
tect them from the brutal onslaught of the Malays and of each other, and at 
once relieved them of the burdens of taxation which weighed so cruell 
upon them. He opened acourt for the administration of justice, at which 
he presided with the rajah’s brothers, and maintained strict equity amongst 
the highest and lowest of his people. He decreed that pacha. robbery, 
and other heineus crimes, should, for the future, be punished accordin 
to the written law of Borneo; that all men, irrespectively of race, cheald 
be permitted to trade and labour according to their pleasure, and to enjoy 
their gains: that all roads should be open, and that all boats coming to the 
river should be free to enter and depart without let or himdrance; that trade 
should be free ; that the Dyaks should be suffered to live unmolested ; to- 
gether with other salutary measures fur the general welfare Difficulty and 
vexation met the governor at every step: but he persevered in his schemes 
of amelioration, and with a success which is not yet complete. and for years 
cannot be fairly estimated. / 

On the Ist of January 1843, the following entry appears in the diary so 
often quoted :—’ Another year passed and gone !—a year with all its anxie- 
tles, its troubles, its dangers, upon which I can look back with satisfaction 
—a year in which I have been usefully employed in doing good to others.— 
Since I last wrote, the Dyaks have been quiet, settled, ad lnavevien; the 

Chinese advancing towards prosperity ; and the Sarawak people wonder- 





habitants of Borneo, which was the last Malay state possessing any power, | 
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fully contented and industrious, relieved from oppression, and fields of la- 
bour allowed them. Justice I have executed with an unflinching hand.’ 

It was in the month of March 1843, at the conclusion of the Chinese war, 
that Captain Keppel was ordered in the Dido to the Malacca Straits and 
the island of Borneo. Daring acts of piracy had been committed, and were 
still committing, on the Borneon coast; and, becoming engaged in the sup- 
pression of these crimes, be fell in with the English rajabjof Sarawak, and o 
tained from him the information which he has recently given to the world, 
and enabled us to place succinctly before our readers. : 

As we have hinted at the commencement of this article, our t object 
is not so much to draw attention to the batile-scenes described by Mr. Kep- 
l, and which may be read with peculiar though painful interest in his 

k, as to obtain for Mr. Brooke, the peaceful and unselfish disposer of so 
many blessings amongst a benighted and neglected people, that admiration 
and regard which he hasso nobly earned. He has done much, but our gov- 
ernment may enable him to do more. He has shown the capabilities of his 
distant home, and calJed upon his mother-co'ntry to improve them to the ut- 
termost. We hear that her Majesty’s government have not been deaf to his 
appeal, and that aid will be given for the development of his plans, equal 
to his warmest expectations. Wetrust it may beso. Nothing is wanting 
but the assistance which a government aloue can afford, to render Borneoa 
friendly and valuable ally, and to constitute Mr. Brooke one of the most 
useful benefactors of modern times: a benefactor in the best sense of the 
term—an improver of his species—an intelligent messenger and expounder of 
God’s purpose to man.— Blackwood's Magazine. 








CONTEMPORARY ORATORS. 


LORD PALMERSTON. 


In a debate some few years ago in the House of Commons, Sir Robert 
Peel excited considerable merriment by calling Lord Palmerston ‘a pure old 
Whig.’ The expression was felt to be an equivocal one. It might be ta- 
ken as an ironical aliusion to the ostentation with which the noble lord then 
paraded what he termed ‘ Whig principles’ before the House,—principles 
which he, at that time, adhered to with the tenacity, and propounded with 
the zeal, proverbial in recent converts; or still in the same spirit of quizzing, 
the right honourable baronet might have meant to allude to the weight of 
authority which the noble lord added to any intrinsic truth there might be 
in the political views referred to; because,from the opportunities he has had 
of testing the opinions of other political parties of which he has, ——— 
long life, been a member, his preference tor ‘Whig principles’ might be held 
to be the result of settied conviction. There was still another sense in 
which the sly humour which dictated the phrase might have designed it to 
apply to the noble lord. 

The sexagenarian juvenility of Lord Palmerston has been the subject of 
much good-humoured raillery. The public are already sufficiently familiar 
with the somewhat stale jokes which the newspapers have for some time ap- 
plied to the noble lord. because they have chosen to assume that he, more 
than most men, sacrifices to the Graces, Lord Palmerston is too respect- 
able, both in talents and character, to be affected by such barmless non- 
sense ; more oe as it is, in point of fact, founded on error. Nor should 
we here so particularly refer to the subject, but that not only in his outward 
man, butalso in his mind, the noble lord certainly does reverse the usual 
laws of Nature. Although from early youth he has been, in some capacity 
or other, before the public, and, during the greater part of the time, in the 
service of the state, it is only of late years that he has ‘come out’ either as a 
statesman oras anorator. Perhaps this may have arisen from constitutional 
indolence, yet the restless activity of his subsequent ministerial career al- 
most forbids the assumption. It may have been because he did not desire 
to thrust himself prominently before the public while he still occupied a 
position in the senate, or filled situations in the government comparatively 
subordinate ; but a reference to Hansard will show that at no time was 
noble lord deficient in a characteristic propensity for self-display, = 
his efforts in parliament for many years scarcely distinguished him from the 
ordinary herd of level speakers. Like the blossoming of the alve, the par- 
liamentary fruition of his genius, though long delayed, is marvellous. Few, 
indeed, are the men who, after passing through a youth and manhood of in- 
difference, apathy, or, at the utmest, o a mediocrity, could, long 
after the middle age has passed, after the fire of life might be supposed to 
be almost exhausted, blaze out, like the sacred flame on the altar of the fire- 
worshipper, at the very moment ofdecay. In this respect, as in many oth- 
ers, Lord Palmerston is a puzzle. He has begun where most men end. 
Long passed over and forgotten by Fame, he suddenly recalls her, and ar- 
rests her in her flight, compelling her to trampetforth his name. Notever 
recognised as a statesman, but classed among the Red Tapists; as a speak- 
erranked with the steady-paced humdrums; he was almost the very last 
man in the House of Commons, on whom one would have fixed as being 
likely ever to rival Lord John Russell in the leadership of the Whig party. 
Suddenly, without apparent cause, without its bein discovered that he had 
become poss of the elixir of life, he astonished his contemporaries by 
the display of a vigour which neither his youth nor middle-age had shown ; 
he entered the lists alike with the veterans and the young, ardent spirits of 
the House of Commons, proving himselfa very master of tre art which he 
had thus with so tardy a haste essayed, and raising himself to a level with 
the very best speakers, nay, ultimately rivalling Lord Lyndhurst himself in 
the ability and power with which he used the ordinary weapons of party for 
the annoyance of his foes. Like the sleeping prince in the fairy tale, al- 
though ‘y the influence of the spell half an age had passed over his bodily 
frame, the fire and energy of his early days » adr The heat, the vig- 
our, even the rashness of youth, were in him most strangely combined wi 
the authority and experience of more advanced years, The hero of God- 
win’s romance did not more secretly or more instantaneously discard the 
crust of time. It is told of Mathews, tliat one of his most pleasing pastimes 
was—suddenly, chance-wise—to mingle with any group of boys, asking to 
join in their play ; when he would, by the force of his rare genius for imita- 
tion, throw himeelf completely into the childish character, romp with them, 
laugh with them, cheat with them, quarrel with them; till, although they 
could not at first quite fraternise with the very tall stranger, they gradually 
began to look on him as less unlike themselves, and, at last, admitted him to 
fall rights of companionship. Similar, one may suppose, were the feelings 
of the leading men of the atthe of Commons, when Lord Palmerston, after 
having wilfully hid his powers so long, burst out upon them as a first-rate 
speaker. It took them some time to believe it ible, but gradually their 
incredulity gave way under the proofs of his ability and vigour, and they now 
acknowledge to the utmost of their admiration the mistake which they, in 
common with the noble lord himseif, had made durjng so many years. Like 
some diseases, Lord Palmerston’s oratorical and political talent was chronic ; 
it required time for its development. 

All things taken into account, Lord Palmerston is, perhaps, the best de- 
bater among the Whig leaders of the House of Commons. In the different 
qualities which, when combined, go to render a man an orator, he is excel- 
led by many individuals among his contemporaries. Lord John Russell 
shows more tact, more intimate acquaintance with party history (not with 
parties, for, in that knowledge, Lord Palmerston beats all men hving, hav- 
ing been a member of almost every government within the memory of man), 
greater skill in pointing allusions to the political errors ot opponents, and al- 
together more refinement in the management of his parliamentary case. In 
eloquence of conception and in delivery, Lord Palmerston is, of course, ex - 
celled by Mr. Sheil or Mr. Macaulay, and even by men holding a far infer- 
ior rank as speakers. In soundness and vigour of argument he cannot siand 
a moment's comparison with Mr. Cobden or with Earl Grey (when that no- 
bleman does justice to his own powers), or even with Mr. Charles Buller. 
Each speaker on his own side, in fact, is in advance of him in some partic- 
ular quality of the orator. Yet no one would for a moment hesitate to place 
Lord Palmerston amongst the first speakers in the House of Commons, or 
would deny that he had derived from hearing one of that nobleman's 
speeches as much pleasure, of its kind, as if he had listened to the most bril- 
liant efforts of Macaulay, the most spirit-stirring of Shie!, or the most skilful 
and satisfying of Lord Johu Russell. The peculiarity in J ord Palmerston 
which gives him this singular power of charming with an orauion as a 
whole, the several parts of which are not calculated to please, i! critically an- 
alysed, is the thorough and hearty spirit of partisansinp, 10° malignant, or 
angry, or mean, as is that of must zealous advocates of embodied opinion, or 
interests, but frank, manly, open-hearted, and undisguised, so much 80 as to 
assume almost a sporting character, as if parliamentary politics were a mere 
pastime, a kind of relaxation from the heavier cares or labours © administra- 
tion or of ordinary political life, in which all men are bound by sort of mu- 
tual compact, answering to the laws of a game. to exert their utmost pow- 
ers to excel or to overcome each other, for the sake of the distinction and ap- 
plause which are the reward of success. _ ; ' ‘ a 

This peculiarity must always be borne in mind in forming our opinion 
of the noble lord. He takes up political questions in parliament in the true 
forensic spirit, but also with much of that interest which an advocate feels, 
not so much in the fate of his client as in the success of his own efforts.— 
Lord Palmerston appexrs to feel in a less degree the importance of ‘ Whig 
principles’ than the advantage of a triumph for the Whig party. In this he 
differs from Lord John Russell, who ministers to party feeling only so far as 
‘tis identified with the principles which he considers ought to regulate 
him. Lord Palmerston, if he is one of the most ready, facile, clever, adroit, 
among the leaders of the Whigs in either House, appears also to be one of 
the least earnest. His politicsare asa garment, worn because it is thought to 
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be the most becoming. As far as it is ew ws to divine the motives of pub- 
or 


lic men, hidden as they sometimes are years under accumulations of al- 
most necessary deceit, this appears to be the raling tendency of Lord Pal- | 


merston’s public character. On one subject alone is he always terribly. in- | He is so easily excited on this topic, that whatever subject he may be 


conveniently in earnest—the praise of his own foreign policy. However 


artificial may be his advocacy on other questions however he may, when he | jects of a domestic nature, his mind seems, by a natural affinity, to glide 
At a guess, it 
might be hazarded that, taking the average of his speeches during the last 


is determined to make a good party speech, ve himself out of the languor | 
which seems to be his habit of body if not of mind, no such aids to his en- 
ergy are required when the doings of Viscount Palmerston, sometime her 
Majesty’s Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, are concerned. But of this 
more hereafter. 

Lord Palmerston, in a very good speech—a sort of summary of the ses 
sion, 2/a Lord Lyndhurst, which he made at the close of the parliamentary 
campaign of 1842—said of Lord Stanley, ‘ No man isa better off-hand de- 
bater, but off-hand debaters often say whatever comes in their heads on the 
spur of the moment, without considering whether it is the fact.’ Had the 
noble ex-secretary been engaged in painting kis own portrait instead of 
Lord Stanley’s, he could not more successfully have hit on a leading trait.—- 
It is chiefly on this very account that Lord Palmerston is so useful to his 
party as adebater A more thoroughly sincere politician would be more 
cautious. He would have more reverence for truth, more respect for politi- 
cal character. Resting his faith on principles, he would be more chary of 
trifling with the facte on which they are founded. But Lord Palmerston is 
adebater, not astatesman. He is a first-rate gladiator in tne great political 
arena, and usually a successful one; but, el iator-like, he inquires little 
whether theeause he fights in be the cause of truth, being only anxious to show 
his own skill and overcome his rival, The dexterity with which he fences 
at the case opposed to him, touching its vulnerable points with his sarcastic 
venom or triumphing in the power with which he can make a feint of argu- 
ment answer all the purposes of a real home-thrust, is only equalled by his 
corresponding watchfulness and agility in parrying the thrusts of an oppo- 
nent, guarding himself from his attack, or skipping about to avoid being hit. 
In these qualities, Sir James Graham approaches the nearestto him. But 
Lord Palmerston, besides all these practised arts, has also great Pa: 
can work himself up admirably to a sham enthusiasm for liberal principles 
(just as Sir James used, in former days, to give a high colouring to his Con- 
servatism), anc can do it so well that it really requires considerable expe- 
rience and observation te enable one to detect the difference between his 
clever imitation and the reality. He is almost unsurpassed in the art with 
which he can manage an argument with a show of fairness and reason, 
while onl ing it and his admirers far enough to serve the purpose of 
party in the debate. He seldom commits himself so far as to be laid open 

y even the most practised debaters. They may ridicule him upon his exces- 
sive official vanity and imperviousness to criticism on that score, but they 
can hardly discover a flaw in the particular case which it suits him tor the 
time being to make out. On the other hand, he possesses himself consider- 
able power of ridicule ; and when he finds the argument of an opponent 
either unanswerable, or that it could enly be answered by alliance with 
some principle that,might be turned against himself, he is a great adept 
at getting rid of it by a side-wind of absurd allusion. He very well under- 
stands the temper of the House of Commons, and especially of his own par- 
ty. He knows exactly what will win a cheer and what ought to be avoid- 
ed as calculated to provoke laughter in an assembly where appreciation of 
what is elevated in sentiment is by no means common. He is good at par- 
liamentary clap-traps, and an invaluable coadjutor in the leadership of a 
party, which, for want of some common bond of cohesion, and distracted as 
the Whig-Radical party was by conflicting opinion and interest, required 
to be kept in good-humour by the meaningless yet inspiriting generalities 
of Liberalism. Of the sort of quasi-philosophical language—the slang of 
undefined but developing democracy—which pleases the crude, unformed 
minds of those who are self-chosen to decide on public affairs, and on the 
conduct of trained statesmen and practised politicians, Lord Palmerston is a 
master. He is clever at setting traps for such vain and voluntary dupes.— 
Vague and vapid generalities become, under the magical influence of his 
congenial intellect, high-sounding and inspiring principles. His process of 
developement, unlike that ascribed to the material world by a recent theo- 
rist, stops short at the nebulous stage. T'o resolve these seductive immate- 
rialilies into their elements, so that they might form more natural combina- 
tions—to allow the misty mass to become concrete—to let relaxed Whig- 

ism consolidate itself into Chartism, or even into more congenial and more 
espised Radicalism, would be most inconvenient and disagreeable to one 
who, like Lord Palmerston, is a thorough aristocrat in all his real, self-con- 
fessed thoughts and prejudices, and who is disposed to treat all parvenues 

in politics with the genuine heartfelt contempt, the hereditary hauteur, of a 

‘pure old Whig.’ 








It partly follows from these things that Lord Palmerston is a good politi- 
cal tactician. He scents keenly and quickly the changing wind. He pro- 
bably thinks little, but he observes much. A superficial glance is sufficient 
to decide him on his line of conduct, because the popular feeling of the hour 
is what he seeks to captivate. ' He is clever in the arithmetic of party. He 
counts heads, and with the increase of numbers corréspond his swelling pe- 
riods. This sort of time-serving policy is not usuatly favourable to political 
foresight, nor would any one be disposed to accord that quality in any re- 
markable degree to Lord Palmerston. 

Yet we are going to exhibit the noble lord in the character of a prophet 
We would much rather attribute to his sagacity what we are, however, 
compelled to ascribe to some unlucky accident,—the fact that he foretold 
<7 the freetrade policy of Sir Robert Peel, but also the period of its 

opuca. 

Speakiag in September 1841, Lord Palmerston said, ‘ That the right hon- 
ourable baronet had said that he was not prepared to declare that he would 
never propose a change in the Corn-laws; but he certainly should not do so 
unless at the head of an united cabinet. Why, looking at the persons who 
form his administration, he must wait something near five years before he 
can do it’ It is a remarkable coincidence, that in four years and eight months 
from the date of this prediction, Sir Robert Peel introduced his measure 
for the repeal of the Corn-lawa. So well did the Whigs understand their 
man. 

To securing success as a debater, Lord Palmerston sacrifices the hope of 
becoming a first-rate orator. It is the province of the orator, while he is 
appealing to the passions or developing the policy of the hour, also to shape 
and polish his discourse and to interweave in it what will render it 
interesting for all time. Such qualities and such objects are not to be 
distinguished in the excellent party speeches of Lord Palmerston. They 
are made for the House of Commons, not for posterity. Except in the clap- 
traps we have mentioned, there is no ambitious language, no pretence of 
that higher eloquence which will stir the hearts of men after the particular 
voice is dumb and the particular man dead. You cannot pick extracts out 
of his speeches which will bear reading, and will excite interest, apart from 
the context. There are no maxims or aphorisms, nor any poetical illustra- 
tions or passages of declamatory vehemence ; but, on the other hand, the 
language is choice, the style pure and simple, the construction of the sen- 
tences correct, even elegant, and the general arrangement of the topics 
skilful in the extreme. The speeches seem not to be prepared with art, 
yet they are artful in the extreme; and there is a general harmony in the 
effect, sach as might be expected trom the spontaneous outpouring in argu- 
ment of a highly cultivated and well-regulated mind. And although, as has 
been said, he is chargeable with} inordinate garrulity on tie subject of bis 
foreign administration, yet you will sometimes find him speaking on topics 
personal to himself in a high and gentlemanly tone, quite unaffected, and 
which is extremely impressive. It is because his party speeches are a sort 
of serious pastime that he can at will throw aside all party teeling, and 
speak in a manly and elevuted tone on great public questions. One of his 
amusing peculiarities is to identify himself with his party in all their great 
proceedings. ‘ We’ acceded to power; ‘ We’ brought in such a measure ; 
‘ We’ felt this or that; asort of ‘ I-and-my-king’ style, which, in the some- 
what self-important tones of the noble lord, and associated with his reputa 
tion for dictatorship in his own official department, sometimes borders on 
the ludicrous. — 

However much Lurd Palmerston may fall into the sham patriotic vein 
in his usual party speeches, there is one subject on which, as we have 
said, heis inconveniently in earnest. Touch his foreign policy, and on 
the instant his soul is in arms. Nay, he does not wait till it is touched, 
aspenlike though his vanity be onthattheme. So intimately possessed is 
he of the absolute excellence of his foreign administration, and of its in 
portance tc mankind, that he is unceasingly, and without being asked, 
expounding and explaining it. He defends himself spontaneously, with- 
out having been attacked; and he never defends himself without gratui- 
tously attacking some oneelse. Sir Robert Peel once charged him, in 
well-sugared parliamentary phrase, with assurance, The imputation was 
well aimed ; every one instantly responded to it; for, indeed, the noble 
lord has no unnecessary modesty in speaking of himself or his services 

He is assiduous, and altogether unrestrained by delicacy, in trumpeti 
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house, have detracted, to a considerable extent, from the influence which 
his undeniable talents as a speaker, and even his admitted abilities as a 


foreign minister, have long since entitled him to and secured for him. 
talking on, however much his speech may necessarily be confined to sub- 
into the one great theme which occupies his thoughts. 


ten or twelve years, four-fifths of them, at least, have consisted of self- 
defence, in connexion with his foreign policy. 

It must not, however, be supposed that Lord Palmerston is, therefore, 
held in any contempt by the house. Quite the reverse. They may think 
that he shows a want of taste and tact in thus yielding so constantly to 
the ruling influence of his mind; but they. are not the less prepared to 
award him the full amount of praise, and, what he more values, of atten- 
tive listening, to which his position, whether officially or legislatorially, 
entitles him. 
England, he has shown himself animated by something of the spirit of the 
great Earl of Chatham, in his magnanimous determination to uphold, at 
all hazards, the national honour. His task was to make a peace-at-any- 
price party, pursue a war-at-any-price ya It was his duty, as well 
as his ardent desire, to make the English name respected throughout the 
world. He took a high tone with foreign nations; and they felt that, 
while Lord Palmerston was at the head of our foreign affairs, they could 
not insult us with impunity. The House of Commons were fully aware 
of these things, and were disposed to respect him accordingly; but while 
listening to his perpetual explanations and justifications, they could not 
help feeling that a minister who was thus paltering between peace and war 
was very likely to illustrate the old adage, concerning the ultimate fate 
of him who tries to sit on two stools. They saw that his manly policy, 
instead of showing itself in quiet dignity, was detracted from by a restless 
spirit of intermeddling, a habit of provoking the irritability of foreign na- 
tions, as if for the mere purpose of showing our strength to disregard it. 
An opponent characterised his proceedings by the terms, ‘ restless acti- 
vity and incessant meddling.’ Lord Palmerston seems conscious that 
such is the opinion entertained of his conduct; for he has himself quoted 
the terms and deprecated such an application of them. 

But the verdict seems to have been pronounced by the House vf Com- 
mons, that the foreign policy of Lord Palmerston has been more spirited, 
vigorous, expert, than politic, dignified, or wise. It is confessed that he 
has enlarged views, which, perhaps, he has scarcely had a fair opportu- 
nity of developing; but, at the same time, it appears to be felt that the 
steps he took to carry out those views acted as so many obstructions. He 
was for universal peace and free commercial intercourse, but he thought 
to obtain them by bellicose demonstrations. He had Peace in his mouth, 
but War in his right hand. 

Out-of-doors, Lord Palmerston is very much misunderstood. The po- 
pular idea of him represents him as an antiquated dandy. He is really 
nothing of the sort, but a man of unusual vigour, both of mind and body, 
upon whom time has made less impression than usual. He is not more 

articular in his dress than are most men of his station in society; and if 
e is charged with sacrificing to the Graces, all we can say on the sub- 
ject is, that we could point out a hundred members of the House of Com- 


mons, of all ages, who are more open to ridicule on this score than Lord 
Any pretension he may have is, in fact, not personal but 


Palmerston. 
mental. His bearing is eminently that of the gentleman, quiet and unas- 
suming, but manly. As aspeaker, his physical powers are scarcely equal 
to what his mind prompts him to achieve. There is # kind of faded air 
which he cannot help observing ; but this impression may, after all, only 
arise from a constitutional languor of manner, and from the peculiar in- 
tonation of his voice, which has a hollow and fluty sound. With all his 
talents as a debater, he wants that special combination of personal dignity 
with popular qualities, which alone could qualify him to be the sole 
leader of his party, should any cause bring about the secession of Lord | 
John Russell.—Fraser’s Magazine. 
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MAJOR-GENERAL SIR ISAAC BROCK, AND THE 


41ST REGIMENT. 
(From the United Service Magazine for March, 1846 ) 

Mr. Editor,—From the deep interest you profess to take in the discussion 
of military matters, and the facilities always afforded for the correction, 
through your valuable and impartial columns, of mis-statements which go 
forth tothe world, affecting either individuals or corps, in their military 
character, I have no hesitation in asking you to give insertion, in the ear-~ 
liest possible ensuing number of the Journal, t» the following remarks. 

The publication entitled ‘ Lite and Correspondence of Major-Generat 
Sir Isaac Brock, K. B.,’ by a relative of his own, has now been some 
weeks in this country, (Canada,) hut it is only within the last ten days that 
I have been enabled to procure acopy of it. From the perusal of this I 
have just risen, and | regret that the otherwise deep gratification with which 
I have traced, throughout the correspondence, the workings of a mind im- 
patient of professional inactivity, and generally chivalrous and generous in 
its tone of feeling, should have been qualified by a sentiment of disappro- 
val of the unjust allusion made to the incapacity of the officers of the 
gallant corps, who principally contributed to win for him the great object of | 
his aspirations—the Knighthood of the Bath —-I mean the 4!st Regt , who | 
are aliuded to in a manner far from flattering to the pride of men claiming 
to be soldiers. 

At page 269, General Brock is made, by the compiler of the volume, who 
in his eagerness to treat of the veni, vidi, vici, of his relative, and of those 
alone, adverts very indistinctly to the other incidents of the war, to use the 
following words ;—‘ The 41st are an uncommonly fine regiment, but, with 
tew exceptions, badly officered.’ : 

Again, in a second private communication to the same party, and at page 
301, the General. as asserted. has written, ‘I have no officers in whom I 
can confide. When the war commenced I was really obliged to look for 
assistance among the Militia. The 41st is an uncommonly fine regiment, 
but wretchedly officered.’ And, be it observed, both the strictures on the 
officers of the 41st are imputed to General Brock subsequently to the cap- 
ture of Detroit, for which, as 1 have before observed, the writer obtained 
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the 4ist Regt. could find no illustration here, for nvne of that corps had, as 
has been seen, yet appeared on the ground. 

That an opinion, such as that which is expressed in the two letters to 
which I have alluded, should have been entertained by General Brock, ir 
is difficult to undersiand. But, even were it so, could the gallant soldier 
ever have anticipated the pericd when the indirect censure on the cfficers of 
the 4ist Regt., as shown in the letters which were written in understood 
confidence, and as the expression of a mere private opinion, would have 
been published as a matter of history to the world, by an indiscreet relative 
of his own, he assuredly would have been less prone to indulge in that 
military communication with his family, which is so prevalent throughowt 
the ‘ Life and Correspondence.’ And, yet, it is nota litle extraordinary 
that General Brock should ever have made the remark, even under the 
sacred seal of confidence, for at page 38, aad at an earlier part of the 
book, before he had tested the officers of the 41st in the field, we find in an 
olficial letter to the Adjutant-General (Baynes) the following paragraph, 
very dissimilar in tone and spirit from those ascribed to him in the private 
letters : 

‘ The very great distance the quarters of the 4ist Regt. now occupy, has 
prevented my making personally the periodical inspection of that regiment 
required by my instructions, But its dispersed state, and the many evils 
(qu. what evils?) by which it is surrounded, however great the zeal and in- 
telligence ot Lieu..-Colone] Proctor, and the other officers, so tar affect the 
discipline and morals of the men asto justify my saying, that both the one 
and the other must, without the probability of a remedy, progressively suf- 
‘fer in proportion as the regiment remains stationed in the Upper Province. 
'The dist Regt., uaving a considerable number of old soldiers, is better 
calculated for that service than either the 49th or 100th Regts., and no 
change is therelore meditated.’ 

Although the commencement and concluding part of this paragraph do 
not, I confess, appear to me to harmonize, it is still quite clear, that the 
whole embraces a palpable contradiction of the sentiments attributed to 
General Brock, in the private letters said to have emanated from his pen. 
In the latter, it is stated that “the 41st is an uncommonly fine regiment, 
but wretchedly officered’—this, be it remembered, once repeated—and yet, 
in the official iespateh to the Adjulant-General, every credit is given to the 
zeal and intelligence of Lieut.-Colonel Proctor and the other officers, while 
this ‘uncommonly fine regiment,’ that is to say, the men alluded to in the 
private letters, are in the same despatch commented on as ‘ certain to suf- 
fer in discipline and morals if continued in the Upper Province.” These 
are assusedly inconsistencies difficult to reconcile, yet, which the compiler 
of the ‘ Lite and Correspondence of Sir Isaac Brock, will do well, it he be 
desirous to preserve the suum cuique triduito principle, to explain, in his 
second edition of a work which has now, in a degree, become a portion of 
the history ot the British Army. 

But the affairs of Detroit and Queenstown—honourable reminiscences 
of which are emblazoned on the coloars and appointments of the regiment 
—are the best evidences by which to test the character of the officering of 
the corps, at the epoch alluded to 

Has the compiler of the * Life and Correspondence of Major-General 
.| Brock,’ ever obtained an accurate knowledge of what the 41st did in the 
course of the American war, to disprove the ungenerous, perhaps rather 
thoughtless, charge which has been made against these officers? If so, 
where, I would inquire of him, was the evidence of the regiment being 
‘ wretchedly officered,’ when at the affair of Maguaga, seven days before 
the capture of Detroit, the gallant leader of a detachment of the 41st, 











the Knighthood of the Bath 

That no soldier, who has ever had the honour of serving under him, 
could entertain a higher opinion of General Brock, than 1 did, and do, will | 
b- made sufliciently apparent to the compiler of the ‘ Life and Corres- 
pondence,’ it he will but take the trouble to refer to page 424 of his own 
book; but I caanot, even notwithstanding the disinclination I feel to puint | 
out one blot on the otherwise unstained escutcheon of the gallant and ill- 
fated General—ill-fated because he had fallen almost at the outset of the 
race of glory he had so long and so ardently prefigured to himself—even, I 
repeat, notwithstanding my extreme reluctance to obtrude one commen- 
tary which can, however faintly, dim the lustre of the tame of him, whose 
deeds stand so deservedly high on the record of military worth, I should 
suffer a grievous injustice to the noble corps in question, were I to fail to 
raise my protest against this censure, which is not more ex'raordinary than 
unfounded. Deeply is it to be regretted, that the compiler of the ‘ Life and 
Correspondence’ had nut had the good tasie and sound judgment to sup- 
press the publication of a commentary, which savoured so strongly (if true) 
of ingratitude, on the part of his hero, towards those who had acted, as he | 
himself acknowleged they did at Detroit; and to whom, moreover, he was 
principally indebted for the victory of Queenstown Heights—a victory | 
which, after all, was won by General Sheaffe, and not by Gemeral Brock, | 
who was slain some hours before the main action commenced 

It is no disparagement (othe gallantry of the 49th Regt. to say, that they 
were beaten at Queenstown, but it is nevertheless true that, unable to keep 
their ground, they were driven down the mountain and did not resume the 
offensive until, when the enemy were in full possession of the heights, the 
41st (400 strong) made their appearance from Fort George, under Capt. 








- | were by the militia and Indians, and supported by the feeble remains of the 


of Commons, till Lord Palmerston’s pertinacity | 


Derinzy, and the Grenadier Company, mustering nearly 100 bayonets, un- 
| der Captain Bullock, from Chippewa. Then, in fact, commenced the bat- 
tle of Queenstown, properly so called, the first affair being a mere skirmish 
—and the results of the steady charge of the 41st on that day, aided as they 





detachment of the 49th, are too we!l known to need repetition here. Was 
this battle, then so gained—with such fearful loss to the Americans—an 
evidence of the ‘ wretched officering’ of the 41st? if it was, then the prin- 
ciple must be admitted that soldiers do not require the presence of officers to 
lead them into action. 
attributed the or‘ginal defzat of the 49:h, and the consequent fall of thei; 
leader? What particular good officering, either of that regiment or the 
staff, did it manifest to report the fisherman’s path, by which Captain Wool 
advanced and carried their pos n, as impracticable? Every intell 
and cautious officer ought to have 
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| the probabilities were against the ascent, tha’ strict vigilance which } 
field, ought to be the characteristic of every officer, and particularly of | 
those attached to the Quartermaster-General’s Depariment—the head of | 
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Brevet-Major Muir, was wounded while shooting down the man who had 


disabled his subaltern—the first victim among the othcers in that war— 


Lieutenant Sutherland ? 

Where, moreover, was the evidence of the regiment being ‘ wretchedly 
officered, when the same Captain Muir, not one month subsequently to 
the capture of Detroit, marched a detachment, with battering guns and 
the necessary materials for a siege, for the reduction of Fort Wayne, 
some hundred miles into the interior of the enemy’s country, and situated 
near the Wabash, an expedition, which was only abandoned, unaccom- 
plished in object, in consequence of an army of nearly three thousand men 
suddenly appearing at the distance of a few miles in his front? Was 
this retreat of the 41st, on this occasion, a peaceable one? No 
Captain Muir slowly retrograded before this overwhelming force— 
once or twice even drawing up his men, and waiting in vain, for hours, 
in anticipation of the enemy coming up and engaging him. And all this 
was done without the loss of aman or gun, or even one of the many 
boats by which the expedition was accompanied up the Miami Rt- 
ver. 

W here again was the evidence of the *‘ wretched officering’ of the corps, 
when at the battle ofthe River Raisin, on the 22nd of January, in the 
following year, 1813, Captain Tallon and Lieutenant Clemow were se- 
verely wounded, and the 41st Rect., after a long and desperate conflict 
with the enemy, who, entrenched behind a long line of breast-work, shot 
them down with their rifles without difficulty, on the broad sheet of un- 
sullied snow on which the dark great-coated forms were delineated, as 
so many targets, finally su¢ceeded in bearing off 450 prisoners with their 
General and his staff? 

And wherein, I would ask, was exemplified the ‘ wretched oflicering’ 
of the corps, when at the battle of Miaini, on the 5th of May of the sare 
year, the fearless and dashing Major Chambers—aye, fearless and dashing 
as General Brock himself—entered the first and strongest of a chain ol 
batteries, swordin hand, and carried it forthwith, supported only by 
half a dozen immediate followers, two of whom [Lieuts. Bullock and 
Clements] were officers of the regiment, thus giving to the men that con- 
fidence which enabled them to win to themselves an honourable claim to 
that ‘ Miami,’ which, as well as ‘ Detroit’ and ‘ Queenstown,’ is emb]a- 
zoned on the shield of the regiment. 

And where, peradventure, the ‘ wretched officering’ of the most hardly 
worked corps in Canada, during the war, when at the attempt to storm 
Fort Sandusky, an attempt that failed solely for a cause similar to that 
assigned byCol onel Despard in his despatch from New Zealand, with the 
difference, however, that the men of the 41st did not throw away theiraxes 
but endeavoured truitlessly to cut down a stockade with instruments pro- 
vided by the Quartermaster-General’s Department, which were in the 
most disgraceful and most inefficient state,—where then, I repeat, was 
the evidence of the ‘ wretched officering’ of the regiment, when the gal- 
tant Krevet Lieutenant-Colonel Strath, followed closely by his equally 
undaunted Subaltern, Lieut. Gordon, dashed in advance of their men, 
leaped into the ditch, and set the noblest example of courage to their di- 
vision, while endeavouring to effect with their swords what the axemen 
sought in vain to accomplish? Let the Americans answer this question, 
for they had remarked ths gallant bearing of these nobie and self-sacrifi- 
cing officers, who were slain nearly side by side, shoutingencouragement 
to their men; and when the unavailing contest was over, they paid, to 
their chivalrous enemies, those honours of interment which the brave 
ever accord to the brave. 

Where again, was the ‘ bad officering’ of the regiment exemplified, 
when on the occasion of ‘he capture of the British Flotilla on Lake Erie, 
in the autumn of the same year, the gallant Captain Arthur O’Keefe 
fought his little detachment, acting as marines, with a spirit that won for 
him the praises of his friends an@ the respect of his enemies? 

Or, was it exhibited at the attempt to storm Fort Erie, when the 41st 
Regt., in the thickest and most disastrous part of the fight, were blown 
into the air by a minesprung by the defenders, and Lieut. Gardiner came 
to the ground, his uniform and person a blackened mass, and afford- 
ing ample evidence that he had not lingered far from the post of dan- 
ger? 
~ Or, was it made obvious at the storming of Fort Niagara, or at the des- 
truction of Buffalo, or on the retreat from Black Rock across the river, 
when pressed by superior numbers, which gathered from every quarter to 
oppose the invaders, Captain Saunders, with his detachment of the 41st, 
spiritedly covered the re-embarkation of the party,and lost his life in the 
performance of this dangerous but successful duty ? ‘ 

Of these several instances of personal intrepidity of the officers of the 
41st, and they are not less than twelve in number, I speak, with the ex- 
ception of the occurrences on the Niagara frontier, from personal kn w- 
again with the single exclusion of the affair on Lake Erie, 1 
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| had the good fortune to be present at every action in which the 41st were 


engaged during the war; nor is it to be understood that I have any !m- 


terest in defending the thoughtlessly calumniated officers of that corps 
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prisoners with the enemy, prevented them from sbaring in the several ac- 
tions which took place with the centre division during the year 1814, I 
should be wanting, both iu duty to the regiment and in the commonest 
priaciples of justice and truth, were I, of the power todo so, to fail 
to establish that the charge against the 4ist Regiment of being ‘wretchedly 
officered’ is an incorrect one, and that on the contrary, no men in Canada, 
at that period, suffered more trom privations of every kind, or more gallantly 
rformed their duty. 

But it will naturally be sapposed that General Brock must have bad some 
fyundations for his strictures, even although these could never have been 
intended by him to have been published, or he would not have hazarded 
the remark he did. This, I think, admits of a ready explanation. During 
the period immediately antecedent to the declaration of hostilities by the 
Americans, there were several very young officers stationed with the regi- 
ment atFort George. These thoughtless youths (chiefly newly appointed 
insigns) indulged one evening to a late hour at the mess-table, and got into 
some squabble amongst themselves, which was of course reported to Ge- 
neral Brock. The offence was visited by the expulsion of one or two, and 
a severe reprimand to the remainder. This is assuredly what General 
Brock—a somewhat rigid disciplinariam—meant to allude to when, in his 
private correspodence, he denounced the 41st Regiment as being ‘ wretch- 
edly officered.’ Bat such a view is not likely to be taken by those who 
are ignorant ot the fact I have just related, of a remark made at a moment 
whea the regiment wus én presence of te enemy. When the 41stis spoken 
of, or rather written of, as an * uncommonly fiue regiment,’ but * wretched- 
ly olficered,’ the inference that would suggest itself to every reason- 
able mind is, that the commentary applies tu the relative efficiency in the 
fieid 

It cannot be supposed for one noment that the officers of the present 
4ist do not feel keenly, if they have read the publication in question, a 
censure which they have no means of disproving, because there is not now 
inthe corps an oficer—nay, perhaps not a man—who served with it in 
this country ; and their annoyance must be the greater from the absence 
of the means of contradiction. {nu all probability, none of those now in 
the regiment have ever heard of the youthful indiscretions which hap- 
peved at burt George, and which are thus alluded to at page 154 in a semi- 
official communication trom the Adjutant-General to General Brock :— 

» The arrangements you propose respecting the unfortunate delinquents 
of the 4lst Regiment will perfectly meet the approbation of Sir George, 
who approved of your not forwarding the resignation of the younger mem- 
bers, or indeed of any, ifthey are worthy of consideration.’ 

Little, however, did General Brock anticipate the period when the re- 
wark, submitted by him to his relative, would be published to the world, 
in a manner to reflect indirectly on the character of those who were des- 
tined to win for him the battle of Queenston Heights, and had already 
conferred upon him that fame, at Detroit, which has ever since continued 
to be associated with his memory. On the latter occasion I was selected 
as one of the guard of honour, who took possession of the fortress, and 
when the Americen flag was replaced by that of England, proudly paced, 
vs a youthful sentinel, and with a musket quite as tall as myself, the im- 
mediate rainpart over which it floated. It was no slight triumph to me. 

[t is itnpossibie not to notice here, the very invidious manner in which 
the compiler of the * Lite and Correspondence of Major-General Brock,’ 
seeks to institute » comparison. unfavourable to the former, between the 
4ist and 49th Regiments. Independently of the absence of cood taste in 
giving publicity to remarks so calculated to wound the esprit de corps 
of men naturally not less tenacious of the military deeds of their prede- 
cessors, than a well-born gentleman is of the character of his ancestors, 
there is a desire to show that the 49th Regiment did every thing at Queens- 
town—the 41st little or nothing. We read of the ‘Green Tigers,’ and the 
dread of the enemy to cross the river and face thern. Now, it is entirely 
new to methat the 49th Regiment were governed by any tiger-like ferocity 
on that, or any other occasion during the war. They fought like men and 
brave soldiers, but they were not strong enough in numbers to contend 
successfully against the enemy, and were, asthe most daring of soldiers 
sometimes will be under similar circumstances, completely beaten. As 
regards their share in the results of the battle of Queenston Heights, 
therefore, it may be asserted, without the slightest disparagement to the 
weak force of the 49th engaged, that they were completely worsted and 
placed hors de combat; the great battle being fought, and victory having 
been won, by the 500 men of the 41st, under Captasn Derinzy, with whom 
were associated 300 Militia and a small body of Indians. 

it is remarkable that no allusion, beyond a mere general (and fortu- 
nately historical) notice is made to the gallantry of the 41st on this event- 
ful day. Whether this desire to contiast the 49th (in which two of his 
relatives served) with the 4st, in a manner to convey that the former 
gained the battle of Queenston, and not the latter, is conceived in the 
same spirit which evidently led the compiler of the Life and Correspon- 
dence to give the whole history of the Tupper family, in a work profes- 
sing to treat of one subject, I leave it to others to determine ; sufficient is 
it for me to correct by these remarks, which defy contradiction, and which 
[ trust the regiment will feel inclined to preserve as forming an historical 
record, any misapprehension which inay have been entertained in régard 
to the officering of the corps while in Canada, and to satisfy the present 
members of the regiment, from the Colonel down to the tiniest drum-boy, 
that no officers employed in Canada, during the period alluded to, more 
honourably, faithfully, or indefatigably discharged their duties in the field 
than those of the 41st. 

General Brock was never more correct than when he described the men 

as an ‘uncommonly fine regiment’ I have since served in various other 
corps, butin no one of these—nay, not in any regiment of the British 
Army I have ever seen—has it been my lot to behold a more splendid gre- 
nadier or light company thaa those of the 41st at that time. The battalion 
men were fine fellows also, but the flank c »mpanies were really superb. 
Tall, well-built, fearless, careless, full of life, omd activity, and union— 
eager ever to come in contact with the enemy—they were the impersona- 
tions of the excellence of the British soldier; and many a handsome 
cheek and manly form meets my eye in imagination, aad with startling 
fidelity, at this remote period of time, and many a joyous laugh rings in 
recollection upoa my ear, as I pass in mental review those gallant fel- 
lows, most of whose bones lie rotting, not in Canada, but on the American 
soil, Peace be to the ashes of the noble fellows, to whose memory I am 
not ashamed to confess I even now, while penning this paragraph, drop 
an involuntary tear. : P 

But, ifthe soldiers of the 41st were splendid men, the officers were not 
less remarkable for the manliness and elegance of their appearance. They 
Who, .ike me, remember the iron-framed and soldier-like Muir, the hand- 
some U’Keefe, the elegant Barnard (at one period Aide-de-Camp to Col 
onel Bishop), the tall and martial Short, Bullock, and Gordon. the fiery 
and impulsive Chambers, the almost effeminate Clemow, who had, from 
his personal delicacy, obtained the soubriguet of Jemmy Jessamy, and yet 
was covered with honourable wounds in the course of the war, the good- 
— one of the Fort George outposts, and subsequently in com- 
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crimination and justice of General Brock, than to the regiment he is made 
so wantonly and ungratefully to asperse. ‘ 

In concluding these observations I cannot but add two facts, which are 
not incurious, as regards the 4ist. The man who now fulminates so 
spenciy in the American Senate against the British Government, and 
breathes hot war from his lips and nostrils on the subject of Oregon, while 
his more direct attention is bent upon the conquest of Canada—General 





-Cass—was one of the first prisoners taken by the regiment during the war 


of 1812. He was captured at Detroit, where he very quietly signed the 
capitulation of that fortress, though subsequently he thought proper to 
inveigh very loudly and bitterly against General Hull, for doing that in 
which he himself was a participator. = . - 
’ . * * But not this alone. Not only was General 
Cass the prisoner of the 4ist, but Mr. Polk, also. The regiment are 
no doubt ignorant of this circumstance; but it is nevertheless true, that 
the great man who now presides over the American people, and holds, as 
he fondly fancies, the destinies of Oregon, California, Texas, and Cuba, 
was captured on the ice, with one or two others, by Captain Bullock ‘the 
younger) of the Grenadiers. Mr. President Polk was then a subaltern in 
some regiment of the line, and had been ‘ reconnoitring’ Canada; a study 
which he has seemingly pursued from that period until now. Be this as 
it may, Captain Bullock treated his prisoner with every mark of attention, 
and gave him his own bed to sleep on, while he himself‘ roughed it on 
the iloor. The President in embryo was subsequently introduced to the 
other officers of the regiment, dined frequently at the mess, and was made 
as comfortable as a prisoner of war could reasonably expect. 
> * + * 


* GWELL auwau NEU CHWILYDD.’ 
Niagara, Canada, January 15, 1S46. 
———_=_——— 
DISCOVERIES OF THE COAST AND TERRITORY 
OF OREGON. | 
The following abstract is taken from the London Spectator, with some 


corrections and additions. It forms part of a Review of Dr. Twiss’s admi- 
rable work on Oregon, just issued from the London press. 


SEA VOYAGES ALONG THE COAST. 


Navigator's Name. Flag. Date. Latitude reached. 
i oes nce ask vale’ Spanish.... ..1539..... eneane 30° 
Cabrillo...... a org eee pelea IE 4a 37° 10’ 
Ferrelo(Cabrillo’s‘ pilot’) “ = ..... Ea ee 40° 20’ or 43° 
oo Peery te er Pe | eae Le Misasesosasas 43° or 48°. 


[Dr. Twiss shows there is little doubt but that 48° is the true point, for 
Hakluyt’s account which mentions 43° is stated by him to have been drawn 
up by himself, and that “‘ another man” was entitled to be preterred as an- 
thority. In favour of 48° is Fletcher, the chaplain who accompanied Drake. 
2ndly, the nephew of Drake. 3dly, Admiral Sir William Monson, who had 
served under Drake, 4thly, Stow, the annalist, who says Drake reached 
47°; and lastly, the celebrated John Davis, whose name is given to Davis’s 
Straits, the companion of Cavendish and himself the discoverer of the Falk- 
land {slands—who distinctly states that Drake ‘‘ came into the septentrional 
latitude of forty-eight degrees, being on the back side of New/oundland.” 
Now, no part of Newfoundland is south of the Columbia river. Davis 
knew Drake and his companions persovaily, and had a far better knowledge 
of navigation and geography than Hakluyt, who has not given his authori - 
ties—though Mr. Greenhow has stated that Hakluyt’s account was written 
by F. Tretty, who was a seaman of Cavendish and not of Drake, and who did 
not accompany Drake, as Mr. Greenhow most erroneously has affirmed. ] 


De Gualle.......... Spanish............ £GB6 cen cocess 374° or 574°. 


| The 574 is an alteration of a translator ; the original account is 37}, 
in words, not in figures. ] 


arr Spanish: ..... 2.6. SO igs 3xs:akee 2°, 
gL reer . ecwenwecaen errr. 43>. 
a ae ae ee ee of rer! 
ee ee a ee 49° 30’. 


{inferred the existence of the Columbia from the general appearance 
of the embouchure or bay. } 


De La Bodega....... Spanish... «0.05.+0- 1775 200 ..-2--59°. 
[These last three voyages were kept secret by the Spanish Govern- 
ment; and any claims from them lost, as not being proclaimed.] 
Cook...... reer rer ee 3. Se 44° to beyond 60°. 
[Exact discovery scarcely began till Cook. | 
Commercial expedition. Russian....-...-. NOB iccsse i cas 60°. 
{ Planned from isformation obtained from Kinz, Cook’s successor. It 
started from the North, proceeding no lower than 60°.] 


Various commercial enterprises, chiefly English, now took place, which end- 
ed in the Spanish seizure at Nootka Sound in 1789. Amongst these were 
the well-known names of Dixon, Portlock, and Meares; the last of whom 
may fairly stand next to Cook and Vancouver asa discoverer, if not equal 
to them in the immediate region North of the Columbia. 


Vancouver....-...---- RaGER, 55s '0n0ne 1792....Surveyed the coast. 
{Inferred the existence of the Columbia from the river-coloured water. ] 

Gray... ccceeeeeee American merchaut.. .1792.... Entered the Columbia’ 

Beet cc 60s coeess -English merchant... ..1792.... Entered the Columbia. 


[Appears to have preceded Gray, as Broughton found Baker there; 
ms he stated that he had also been there in the earlier part of the 
year. | 
Broughton, Vancouver's Lieutenant, surveyed the Columbia for upwards of 
100 miles, and took possession, with the consent of the Indians. 


In 1795 Nootka Sound was formally delivered up by the Spanish to Lt. 
Pierce of the Marines, acting on the part of the British Government. The 
delivery to Vancouver having been incomplete, and references having been 
made to the governments of Great Britain and Spain, which terminated in 
Spain agreeing to make a general delivery uf the territory. 

The two following are romances 


Juande Fuca.........- Spanish...--... --1592....Professed to have dis- 
covered the North- 
west passage, by sail- 
ing through the Conti- 
nent of North America. 

De Fuentes....... ee | eer ee 1640 ..77 

The last isa mere forgery—no original existing; the story full of improba- 

bilities and geographical impossibilities. It was first published in 1708, 
at London, in “‘ The Monthly Miscellany, or Memoirs of the Curious.” — 
Fuentes is given up by Greenhow ; neither he nor Fuca were ever notic- 
ed by Spanish writers ; and the real differeuce seems to be, that Fuca was | 
a living man, who lied with the view of getting employed by Elizabeth, 
whilst Fuentes never existed at all. 


LAND EXPEDITIONS FROM THE EASTERN SIDE OF THE ROCKY 
MOUNTAINS. 
Name of Traveller. Flag. Date. ' 
Mackenzie. ....-.-..- English. . .1793.... The first civilized man who cros- 
sed the Rocky Mountains.— 
Discovered Frazer’s River. 
-Crossed the Kocky Mountains in 
latitude 51°. and discovered 
and named the McGillivray 
River. 
1306....First settlement made by any 
civilized man west of the 
Rocky Mountains, speedily 
followed by other settlements 
among the head waters of the 
Columbia. 
1305-6...Explored the Southern branch- 
es of the Columbia, and de- 
scended the southern stream. | 
..Crossed the Rocky Mountains | 
and fortified a post near the | 
source of the Columbia. 
1808.... Established a post on the south- 
ern arm of the Columbia. 
..+++- English...1810....Wintered on the Columbia Riv- 
er, and in the summer explor- 
ed the country. 
i8tl.... Established Astoria, at the south 
ern mouth of the Columbia,- 


THOM. i. cs c0 5558 English. ..1800 .. 


North-west Company. English. - . 


Lewisand Clarke....: Americaii-. 
pr English -.- 


. 1807 .- 


Missouri Fur Co..-... American .. 


Thomson. ...-.. 


Astor’s Company..... American. 


which was sabsequently sold | : 
to the North West Company * The siege of Jellalabad. 











Thomson, N. W. Co..English....1811.... Descended the Northern branch 
of the Columbia and main 
stream to the mouth, and es 
tablished a post. He found 
the British and American 
partners of Mr. Astor, at 
the mouth of the Columbia, 
and the British flying io 
front of their residence. 

The reader has now before him a coup d’qil of the different discoveries 
along the coast of Oregon, or in the interior ; and he will be able to judge of 
the American claim to the whole country as high as 51° on this ground. By 
sea, a solitary American merchant vessel, without a state commission, or any 
power to make national discoveries or to take ion of unknown coun- 
tries, succeeds, after several attempts, in beating over the bar of a river 
whose existence was already inferred. There is little doubt but that Gray 
had been preceded by the English skipper Baker, in a still smaller vessel ; 
but as our Government has not his log-book the fact cannot be proved. Gray 
entered the estuary of the Columbia river, when he got aground and came 
back. Very shortly after, Vancouver returned to the embouchure, and sent 

his Lieutenant over the bar; which as he had rightly inferred, was im 

sable for bis own vessel, though only a sloop of war. Broughton re rly 

surveyed the river as highas Fort Vancouver; met the Indians; explain 
to them his purposes, alter tue usual fashion ip which nations calling them- 
selves « civilined ” make peoples whom they call “ savage’ understand that 
they are about to subject the said savage to the ‘‘ dominium eminens ;” and 
took formal possession of the country—an old Indian chief pledging his Ma- 
jesty George the Third with all the honours, and being equally ready to 
drink to every potentate on the earth, or below it, in as flowing a cup. 

The overland expedition of Lewis and Clarke, in 1805, was another af- 
fair; entitled to great critical praise as a bold conception of Jefferson’s, 

erseveringly and skilfully execated by his officers. These gentlemen may 
be admitted to be better representatives of the Government than the skip- 
per Gray; and any discoveries they made would give Americaa claim, if 
properly followed up, and if the country was open to claimants by disco- 
very. But this was not the case. A glance atthe map will show that the 
country had been visited for upwards of two hundred years. Cook, inde- 
pendently of Spanish navigators, had examined many parts; er, ten 
years before Gray entered the Columbia, British traders had frequented parts 
of the coast, had even made settlements, had their vessels and places seized 
by the Spaniards and restored ; and the whole country in 1790 was made 
the subject of a formal convention between Spain and Great Britain, the on- 
ly two powers having any claim at that time either from discovery, oceupa- 


} tion, or convenience. 


The fact is, that the Americans, in error or in sophistry, have made a ge- 
ographical merit a ground for the possession of a country. Towards the 
close of the last century, Le Vaillant made some discoveries beyond the 
Datch territory of the Cape of Good Hope; but this would not give the 
French a claim to the land. Within this year or two, Captain Keppel, in 
Borneo, sailed ‘“‘ eighty miles over mountains ” according to thechart. A 
few yearssince, Australia Felix was unknown except toa squatter or two ; 
but had Commander Wilkes started on his exploring expedition somewhat 
earlier than he did and discovered or even ray he the Melbourne, it would 
not have given him “all the country which it drained.” Bad maps, or no 
maps, do not forfeit a region; and perbaps nations which cannot make maps 
have aright to their country. 

—_<=—— 


PRiscellany. 
THE MODE OF GIVING COLOUR TO PORT. 


Formerly, the grapes of the Douro, having a thin skin, the wine produced 
was of adark ruby, which was then much admired by consumers; but once, 
some dark tasteless dye having by accident fallen into a tonel, the wine was 
pronounced so much superior to anything that had before been seen, that 
no other than dark wine would suit the taste of the day. What was to be 
done? The grapes were pressed to the utmost, but the skins refused to give 
forth any further colouring matier. The wine was of a beautiful ruby col- 
our, but it was not black enough. It was considered that through the ig- 
norance of the farmers the best qualities were lett behind. Nothing would 
please them. At last it occurred to an intelligent farmer, who was always 
ready to adopt any novelty which he thought might be advantageous, that 
he had seen the fermenting juice of the grape have a very wonderful 
effect on the human skin. In truth, he had observed that the Gallegos em- 
ployed in dancing in the wine-presses went in with very dark brown legs, 
and came out, though stained with wine, very white and clean when w: 
ed in water. He reasoned that if brown becomes white, so probably will 
the wine extracta black colour. He forthwith therefore despatched a ves- 
sel to the kingdom of the Ashantees, on the coastof Africa, where the natives 
are the darkest, and she returned freighted with a cargo of blacks. The in- 
habitants of Oporto wondered when they saw so many black men landed 
from the ship; busthe farmer kept his counsel—ie merely observed that he 
thought they would work more cheaply in his vineyards than would Galle- 
gos. During the vintage he closed the gates of his estate against every- 
body. People wondered what he was about : they suspected - was adul- 
terating his wine. Now, it is well-known that the darkness of the negro 
race is caused by a black substance contained in the epidermis, or the outer 
skin of the body. The same is the case with the grape, as I have before ob- 
served. Itisalso well-known that the violent fermentation of a vinous flu- 
id will extract the colour from any substance steeped in it, as it does from 
the skin of the dark grape. I say no more. 

The fair took place, the farmer’s tonels were approved by the company, 
and he sold his dark-coloured wine ata very high price. His Ashantees 
wore trousers and socks till the next vintage. Nobody guessed the fact. 
How could they? The following year the wine was of an equally good col- 
our, and, as the competition for its parchase consequently was great, it sold 
for an enormoussum. The Ashantees, to the surprise of every one, after- 
wards wore gloves, which met the sleeves of their coats. On the third 
year the wine was even better than before, for it had more flavour and body. 
On the fourth, the blacks had disappeared, no one knew whither, though in 
their stead a very fine set of perfectly white men were seen, who could not 
speak Portuguese. Still everybody was in the dark, till the farmer sent for 
a fresh supply of negroes, when the truth transpired, and the Royal Wine 
Company strictly forbade the nefarious practice, under pain of the forfeiture 
of theestate They however applied for and obtained the monopoly for 
themselves, offering as an excuse that the negroes thus washed white made 
better Christians. Of course, on this plea, no Christian monarch could re- 
fuse their request. Nowand then dreadfal surmises were whispered about, 
but in a despotic country, as Portugal then was, no one dared utter them 
aloud—on/y a dead black man was never seen ! 





ON THE DEATH OF SIR ROBERT SALE KILLED IN ACTION 
AGAINST THE SIKHS. 
(From the Morning Chronicle.) 


Far o’er the Orient billow’s flow 
The battle-cry is borne ; 

One laurel more for England’s brow 
From Indian fields is torn. 

But high above the trumpet’s breath 
Onur response rings of wail— 

For tis no common note of death 
That tells the fall of Sale. 


Few, few of us hs voice had heard, 
But few his aspect known ; 

Yet was his name a household word— 
We love him as our own. 

For he it was in hours of ill, 
Mid rout and ruin’s tale, 

Upheld Old England’s honovr stil! 
Our own unconquered Sale. 


It is a light and easy thing 
To head the warrior throng, 
When Victory waves a favouring wing, 
And friends are stanch and strong 
But he who stems the adverse tide 
While all around him fail, — 
He shows the true heroic pride, 
And such a chief was Sale. 


Long, long shall wild \fighanistan 
Tell of her leaguer vain,* 

When. flushed with blood, her victor Khan, 
Stormed round our scanty train. 

Nor comrades’ fall nor crambling wall 
Could make our chieftain quail— 
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i The earthquake’s shock* might move the roek, 
But not the soul of Sale. 








Thon too, right valiant English heart,t 
That ’mid the conquering foe, 

Though woman, piayedst the hero's part, 
Still darker hours must know. 

If prayers and tears could purchase life, 
A nation’s might avail, 

And give thee, glorious rom the strife, 
Once more to welcome Sale. ¢ 


Yes, it is ours and thine to weep— 
Yetare they tears of pride ; 
He sleeps the Conqueror’s chosen sleep, 
‘The Soldier’s death he died. 
A fame is his no stain can dim, 
No time can ever pale— 
Who would not live and die like him, 
The brave Sir Robert Sale ? 
At a hunt of the Royal Princes the other day, in the forest of St. Germain, 
a in of a dragoon regiment quartered at St. Germain, the Count de 
Septeuil, was thrown from his horse and very much injured. Madame 
Charles Laffitte met with her accident on the very same spot, a few weeks 
ago. The Princess of Bauffremont is one of the most constant Amazons at 
these hunts. which are often attended with dangerous consequences. 
The late Duke of Modena made the thirty-third reigning prince who bas 
away since the preseat King of the French came to the throne; and 
if it be true that the desire for life prolongs it, Louis Philippe may survive 
the other eighteen. An anecdote is going the rounds of the upper circles 
here, that, on his Majesty’s physician paying him a visit while at his toilette 
the other morning, in a moment of exhilaration, and relying on his sound and 
excellent constitution, the King said in a jocose manner, while approvingly 
surveying himself in the glass, ‘ Doctor, there will be no regency !’ 


A marriage is on the tapis between the heir presumptive to the Earldom 
of Stair and Malle de Coigny. 


Independent of the Drawing-room on the 19th March, several balls are 
spoken ofas being in contemplation at Buckingham Palace. It is not decid- 
ed whether the Queen’s Birthday, which it will be impossible tokeep at the 
Usual time, will be celebrated at Court before or after June. In the mean- 
time we can but ence more repeat, that the epoch announced by our con- 
temporaries, for her Majesty’s accouchement, was incorrect, and that the cor- 
rectness of our original version of the matter is proved, not by her Majesty 
having so lately danced at the Palace, but by the most necessary female at- 
tendant for the occasion only being summoned to be present at Windsor on 
the 15th May. In the beginning of July, the Duke and Duchess of Nemours 
will visit England, and on this occasion a bal c ostume will be given—which 
betokens along season. The Queen (if no untoward event intervene,) will 
afterwards visit Paris, in company with the Duke and Duchess of Nemours. 
Thie journey will take place in August. 

Deatu or Mrs. Busne.— We regret to announce the death of this talent- 
ed and amiable lady, who expired at her house on Friday last. Mrs. Bushe 

better known in the musical world as Miss Noel] was the original Agnes 
in ‘Der Frieschutz,’ when it was produced in Edinburgh. 


It is ramoured that Major General Lord Saltoun, K.C,B. and G.C.B., is to 
have the 55th Regiment, vacant by the decease of General Sir William Clin- 
ton, G.C.B. 


We regret to hear that Lord and Lady Fitzroy Somerset are plunged into 
the deepest grief by the melancholy information received from India, of the 
death of Major Arthar W. Fitzroy Somerset | of the Grenadier Guards |, their 
eldest son, who was military secretary to his Excellency Sir H. Hardinge, 
the Governor-General. The gallant deceased was born May 6, 1816, and 
entered the Grenadier Guards in 1832. He was for a short period aid-de- 
camp to the Commander of the Forces in Ireland, and subsequently proceed- 
ed to China with the expedition under Lord Saltoun, on the staff of that dis- 
tinguished ene, and afterwards was attached to the staff of Lord Ellen- 
borough. He was severely wounded while assisting in the military o-era- 
tions in China. ? 

DownineG-stReET, Feb, 24.—The Queen has been pleased to appoint Sir 
Charles FitzRoy, Kut.,, tobe Governor and Commander-in-chief in and over 
the colony of North Australia and of its dependencies. 


Forpicn Orrics, Feb 23.—The Queen has been pleased to approve of 
Mr. Joho Rindbald, as Consul-General at Gibraltar for his Majesty the 
King of Sweden and Norway. 

When the Envoy 2f Morocco was at the beautiful fete given for him by Mad- 
ame Duchatel, he somewhat amused the company by observing, through 
the medium ot his interpreter, that he considered M. Dachatel’s seraglio 
much better supplied (han M. Gnizot’s—and indeed, it would appear that all 
the pretty women in Paris had given each other a rendezvous on this occa- 
sion. 

Until the French papers published it, we were loth to communicate what 
we knew of Donizetti's state of health and mind ; but the cause of his mala- 
dy and its consequences were known to us months since. When in Paris, 
three months ago, we remember being told by a friend, at whose house the 

at composer was to dine, that he had begged him to order for him some 
ofthe pies he liked so much; great was the astonishment of his host to be- 
hold a dozen of pies succeeding each other; every moment another pastry- 
cook came to the door with afresh supply, and there sat Donizetti at the ta- 
ble, altogether forgetful that he had spent the whole morning going from one 
pastrycook to another ordering pies. f 


New Gates at THE Rovat Excuance.—On Monday the gates of the grand 
entrance of the new Royal Exchange were fitted up. They are similar in 
device to those already put at the side entrances, with the exception that 
the shields in the centre of each wing of the gate bear the royal arms of Eng - 
land at the present time, and the other those of the time of Queen Elizabeth 
[the fleur de lis of France apatmees with the lion of England}. The side 

tes bear the City arms and the initials of Sir Thomas Gresham. The gate 

or the entrance under the Gresham statue is not yet completed. 


At the last representation of the ‘ Diable a Quatre” a nail, over which 
passed the entire ‘ corps de ballet,’ without hurt, ran into the foot of Carlot- 
ta Grisi. Fortunately the accident will lead to no serious results. A few 
days repose and the agile Carlotta will be enabled to resume her fascina- 
tions. . 

Mixan, Jan. 31.—Madlle Taglioni has just invited several celebrated dan- 
seuses including Mdlle Fanny and Theresa Ellsler, Cerito, Carlotta Grisi, 
=< Lucile Grahn, to spend the fine season at her estate on the banks of the 

omo. 


Lord Arthur Lennox resigned his seat for Chichester at the request of his 
brother, the Duke of Richmond, jin consequence of having expressed his 
determination to vote for the alteration of the Corn-laws, and ultimately a 
total repeal. When Lord Lennox acquainted Sir Robert Peel with the po- 
sition he was placed in by the Duke of Richmond's request, he tendered 
his resignation of Clerk ot Ordnance, which Sir Robert Peel refused to ac- 
cept, observing, ‘ that it was quite enough to forfeit his seat in the House of 
Commons, without giving up his situation, and begged that he would attend 
to the duties of his office, and that he (Sir Robert Peel) would move the Ord- 
nance Estimates in the House of Commons.’—Globe. 


Fasuionasce Miscectany —Un Tuesday evening, the lyric tragedy of 
pr over «od ‘ Antigone,’ was read by Mr. C. Kemble in the Picture Gailery 
at Buckingham Palace, before her Majesty, his Royal Highness Prince Al- 
bert, her Royal Highness the Dachess of Kent, the Royal circle, &c. For 
this purpose a stage was erected at the south end of the gallery, on which 
Mr. Kemble sat, with the chorns ranged on each side of him. ‘On the floor 
was the instrumental orchestra, composed of her Majesty’s private band 
conducted by Mr. Anderson, and beside him sat the author of the English 
version, Mr. Burtholomew, who read the chorus speaker's part, by which 
means the dramatic interest of the piece was rendered more effective and 
more nearly resembling the antiqae mode of its performance. The music 
of Dr. Mendelssohn Bartholdy was admirably execated by the band and a 
select chorus. 

It reflects no small credit upon the taste of the Royal selectors of this 
modernized relic of antiquity, for it is to them that the noble party assem- 
bled on the occasion owe the gratification which the last of all our noble 
Romans, Mr. Kemble, affords by his truly classical declamation. 


Parsey’s Compressed Arn Encine.—We visited for the second time 
Mr. Parsey’s exhibition, No. 5, Pall Mall East, and were still further de- 





* During the siege of Jellalabad the fortifications wich Sir Robert 


Sale and his little garrison had repaired with immense toil and peril, were 


thrown down by the shock of an earthquake. The defence was still made 


good, and the assault of Akhbar Khan repulsed. 


t See the narratives of the 
retreat from Cabul, all or any of them, for an 
account of Lady Sale's heroic conduct. F 


t See the narratives of G 1 P 
Lady Sale, after her return ene 
gallant action by which the siege of Jellalabad was raised 


ollock’s campaign, for the meeting of | cation t 
tivity, with Sir Robert Sale, after the | H. Brind.................. 172 Pear! Street. | G 


lighted with his extraordinary invention, and satisfied as to the results on 
consideration. We see nothing which can hinder the Air Locomotive 
from superseding entirely the use of Steam. By Mr. Parsey’s invention 
compressed air can be applied to all purposes for which steam 1s now em- 
ployed, and a vast saving of expense will fellow. The means used in the 
Atmospheric Railways, such as the Kingston, Croydon, and others, al- 
though to a certain extent efficient, have always appeared to us merely 
the infancy of a peculiar power, which would certainly one day or ano- 
ther, create a vast revolution Locomotive Machinery. As far as we are 
capable of judging, Mr. Parsey’s Compressed Air Invention bids fair to 
fulfil to the utmost our sometime prognostication. 


Marriace ExTRAORDINARY.—An extraordinary marriage took place at 
Dunmore this week, the united ages of the parties exceeding one bundred 
and sixty years—the bridegroom a blind pensioner, the bride the widow of 
a pensioner who was also blind, and to whom she was married for sixty 
years, fifly of which she enjoyed a pension of two shillings aday. On the 
ceremony being performed, the bride hoisted the old ‘ firelock’ on her back 
and carried him across a river, to get home ashort way to avoid the impor- 
tanities of the crowd which had assembled in the street to cheer them.— 
Tuam Herald. 


Taxes, &c.—A Parliamentary paper has been issued, giving a return of 
all taxes repealed, reduced, expired, and imposed in Great Britain and Ire- 
land respectively since 1841 to 1845, with other information on the subject. 
The net balance of taxes repealed, reduced, &c, in Great Britain, in the 
years mentioned, was £2,937,537, and in Ireland, £339,855. The taxes 
imposed in Great Britain, in the same period, amounted to £5,100,400, and 
in Ireland £367,242. In the present year none were imposed, and those 
repealed, reduced, &c., were, in Great Britain, £915,000, and in Ireland, 
£17,000. The particulars are given in the returns which follow the aggre- 
gate statement, from the respective revenue departments. In the list given, 
it seems that under the 6th of George IV., c. 30, £490,606 was advanced 
for ‘ railways,’ of which, in January last, £171,759 3s. 11d. was unpaid. For 
the Thames Tunnel, £250,500 was advanced, no portion of which had been 
paid. It also appears that for building and enlarging workhouses, and for 
emigration under the Poor Law Amendment Acts, £1,734,700 had been 
advanced, of which sam £952,660 14s. 6d. remained unpaid on the 5th of 
January last. 


ArcusisHop Wuartety on Irish Jauntrnc Cars.—Mrs. Falcon’s 
next inquiry was about the Irish Jaunting cars. ‘ Travel by 
the jaunting cars,’ said Moore,’ by all means; but let me give 
you the same advice that Archbishop Whateley is said to have given to 
Earlde Grey. Always secure the box-seat; the advantage is that you see 
alJ round you, and both sides of the landscape ; otherwise you only ob- 
serve the side upon which you happen to be seated, and that is the reason 
why people in Lreland have such a habit of taking one-sided views. There 
is the Whig side of the country, and the Tory side; if you sit on the 
Tory side, you can’t see the Whig side ;—do yousit in the middle, and 
take an impartial survey ; see both sides. You will find the rule 
a good one, both in the figure and the letter’—The Falcon Fa- 
mily. 


Louis Puitipre’s PRESENT TO THE Princess Royat.—Some days since, 
a chest was dispatched to London, bearing the Royal arms of France. 
This chest contained a complete trousseau of toilettes—morning toilette, 
evening toilette, and two ball toilettes. This present was addressed to the 
doll of the Princess Royal. King Louis Philippe gave a carte blanche to 
one of the most eminent modistes of Paris, who executed her commission 
with the utmost good taste. Each gown is a perfect chef-d’euvre, es- 
pecially the ball dresses, which would excite the envy of our most fashion- 
able duchesses, One is of gros de Naples, the second of pink gauze, with 
velvet flowers, exquisitely made. The small embroidered and trimmed 
pocket-handkerchieis, the small silk-s.ockings, shoes, slippers, Indian 
cachemere shawl, bennets, muffs, a black lace scarf, &c &c., have all 
been made purposely, and with incredible care. There is also a jewel- 
case with diamonds of the purest water, biacelets, ear-rings, and fillet for 
the forehead : and all these minute curiosities are caretuliy arranged in the 
drawers and cases of a beautifully constructed little wardrobe. 


Shortly after the death, a few months ago, of the Marquis de Saint Le- 
ger, at Limoges, there was found concealed 1 various parts of his house a 
sum of £120,000 in silver, The heirs, ten in number, resolved therefore 
not to sell the house, but to pull it down, in the expectatien of finding mure 
concealed treasure. The demolition is now going on, in presence of one 
or more of the heirs. £60,000 in gold have already been found concealed 
in various parts of the building, under beams, &c,—Galignani. 


A Turnip Box—J. B. Parker, Ksq., Surgeon of this city (Exeter) re- 
ceived a few days since a present ot a very fine hare and woodcock, en- 
closed in a turnip, which had been scooped out for the purpose. The tur- 
nip was grown by his brother, who had raised many others of a similar 
size, and carrots proportionately large, on land a short time since not worth 
fifteen shillings an acre, but which, by spade husbandry and proper manu- 
ring, has been raised tu a very bigh condition,—Western Culinary, 


Aueeria.—A letter from Selif, of the 29th ult., in the Algeria, mentions 
the sudden arrival of Abd-el-Kader upon the scene of General Levasseur’s 
misfortune, The ex-emir had punished on his way the different tribes who 
had failed in their allegiance. His force was said to amount to 2000 
horsemen 


Rear Admiral Edward S. Clay expired on Tuesday week, at Southwell, 
Notts, at the advanced age of 78 years. He had been nearly 63 years in 
the service, having entered the navy in 1783. 


We are informed that Lord Canning, late Under-Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs, will succeed Lord Lincoln as Chief Commissioner of Land Reve- 
nues,— Times. 


The Queen has been graciously pleased to appoint Edward Walter Bon- 
ham, Esq., to be her Majesty’s Consul at Calais. 

The Queen has also been pleased to appoint Norman Pringle, Esq., to be 
her Majesty’s Consul at Stockholm, 


The Queen was this day pleased to confer the honour of knighthood upon 
Roderick Impey Murchison, Knight, of the first class, of the Imperial Rus- 
sian Order of St. Stnaislaus, &c., Fellow of the Royal Society, V.P.G.S. 


The Queen was this day pleased to confer the honour of Knighthood upon 
— John Richardson, R.N. F.R.S., Medical Inspector of Hospitals and 
Fleets. 


Among the young and lovely debutantes in the world of fashion, who 
will be presented, are the Hon. Miss Sarah Copley, Miss Murray M’Gre- 
gor, Miss Charlotte Antrobus, and MissChadwell. Her Majesty will aold 
one more Drawing room betore Easter, besides the one already appointed. 


The gardener of the Earl of Zetland, at Aske Hill, a fee days ago, took a 
+ mushroom from the bed, which measured twenty-four inches in circum- 
erence, 


The Honourable G. Cathcart, colonel unattached, has been appointed 
Deputy Lieutenant of the Tower. The gallant officer served in the cam- 
paigns of 1813 and 1814, in Germany, as Aid-de-Camp to Lord Cathcart 
He was engaged at Lutzen, on the third of May ; Bautzen, on the 20th and 
2ist of May; Dresden, on the 28th August; Leipsic. on the 16th, 18th, and 
19th of October, 1813; Brierme, on the lst of February; Bar-sur-Aube, 
Areis, on the 21st of March; and Fere Champ on the 25th of March, 1814 
The gallant Colonel served also in the campaign of 1815, as Aid-de-Camp 
+ Aap — of Wellington, and was presentat the battles of Quatre Bras and 

aterloo. 


Madame Castellan is not dead, after all. We bave seen a letter trom the 
lady's father to Mr. Lumley, contradicting the report of his daughter’s death, 
and expressed just indignation at the way in which the false statement was 
contrived to depreciate her talent. Madame Castellan bad been slightly in- 
disposed, at St. Petersburgh, but recovered, and appeared with great eclat: 
a letter stating this fact was happily received by her father on the very day 
the rumour of her death reached him in Paris. 


bc 











P PARK THEATRE. 
oo night but one of the Opera Troupe.—First night of Mr. Marble’s En- 
gement. 
Tuesday—Mr. Seguin’s Benefit. 
Wednesday—Will be performed— 
. EVERY MAN IN HIS HUMOUR. 
And Third ni pes agg’ Veabesdsadoeusecccedsotocees Mr. Vandenhof,, 
ird night of Mr. Marble’s Engagement. 
Thursday—Will be porormed—— —- 
ALEXANDER THE GREAT, 
wk wedi ak omy dhe ccsceccenececcoccocescoces Mr. Vandeshoff. 
enery dre sses, 2 9 : 
Friday—Will be partorem - , and last night but one of Mr. Marble’s Engagement. 
ALEXANDER THE GREAT, 
gad last night of Mr. Marble’s Engagement. 
Saturday—Mr. Marble’s Benefit and last appearance. 


T. GEORGE'S SOCIETY.—Tt 
this city, will be held at the C 
Members and their friends wishin 
either of the undersig; 


1¢ 60th Anniversary of the St. George's Society of 
ity Hotel on Thursday the 23rd of April. 

g tickets for the dinner, will please make early appli- 
red Stewards. 

BET cesécecceoce + seee37 Crosby Street. 


Chas. Low ’ uwton § 
a ther..,..402 Washington Street. | M. Motiram......... ateceeceeessPearl Street. 











EAUTIFUL COUNTRY PLACE AND OTHER PROPERTY, FOR SALE.— 
B 1. —A comfortable and complete Family Country Property for Sale. It is furnish. 
ed throughout ; and would be sold as well with the {whole or part of the) Furniture, as 
the Stock. The premises are situate at HASTINGS, on the North River, between 
Yonkers and Dobu’s Ferry, 120 miles from New York, and have been occu for 
the last four years and greatly improved hy the owner, Mr. Charles Edward 
Dwelling consists ofa full-sized Cottage, with wings, having eleven rooms, besides the 
basement, smal! Greenhouse and Piazza, tront and rear. here is every convenience 
which a family could require, embracing Ice-house, Fow!]-house, old one Goes Orchard 
and fine Fruitand Flower Garden. There are about 1s acres of Land immediately around 
the house, and 21 acres of Woodland, which runs to the shore of the Hudson, and has 
an unworked Marble Quarry upon it. The Lawafrontsthe Albany Turnpike Road. Be- 
sides the Dwelling-house, there are four Cottages upon the grounds. Possession would 
be given atany time. : viet : 

lr is believed that there is nota property of its size in West Chester County which is so 
beautifully situated. ‘Two boats touch the landing ovary ay. ‘ 

2. Also. for Sale, at the same place, a Stone Cottage, fnrnished, and about eight acres 
of Land, part in Garden, with fine spring of water, and which has been occupied by @; 
Hessenberg, Esquire, as tenant, for the last two years. : ‘ 

3. Likewise for Sale, Single Lots, at some distance from the first mentioued pro- 


rty. : i 
Pe And a Piece of Land of about five acres immediately fronting the North River, with 
a right from the land office to put outa \. : 

A reasonable part of the purchase moneys, for any of the above properties, might re- 
main on bond and moneege 

Apply to Mr. CHARLES EDWARDS, Counsellor at Law, 62 Wall-street, to Messrs. 
DUMONT & HOSSACK, Auctioneers, No. 115 Wall-street, New-York, or to Mr. WIL- 
LIAM H. SAUNDERS, at Hasiings. mar 21 2t. 





OWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL.—A delightfully fragrant preparation for the 
R Hair, that elicits the most luxuriant growth. It is an unfailing preventative of bald- 
ness, and bestows a brilliant gloss with a tendency to curl, and is the only known specifie 
capable of sustaining the hair against the effects of a damp atmosphere or crowded 
rooms. 

Caution. —Each bottle of the genuine article is enclosed in a new envelope from | 
on which are the words “ Rowland’s Macassar Oi!,” surrounded by a combination o 
beautiful designs, and surmounted by a portrait of the Queen, Also the signature of 
the proprietors in red—on the inner side of the label the words Rowland’s Macassar Oi 
are engraved more than 1500 times, containing 29,028 letters. : : 

Rowland’s Kalydor is an aromatic creamy liquid, the safest and most emp med me 4 
ration ever known for dissipating tan, pimples, freckles and other cutaneous disorders, i 
is highly recommended to gentlemen to use after shaving, and will preserve the skin soft 
and white in the most inclement weather. a : le ; 

Rowland’s Odouto is without a rival as a dentifrice, by its purifying and stimulative 
properties it whitens the teeth, strengthens the gums and sweetens the »yreath. 

AS a security against counterfeits a small label is attached to every bottle and box of 
the above articles, bearing the names of the subscribers, who are the Agents for Messrs, 
Rowland & Co. CUMMING, MAIN & CO., New York. 

mar 7 tf. 

OSTON STEAMERS.—FOR HALIFAX AND LIVERPOOL.—The British and 

North American Royal Mail Steam Packet Ships Hibernia and Caledonia will 
leave Boston, for the above ports, as follows: 
Hibernia, Alex. Ryrie, Commander, on Wednesday Ist day of ag 1846. 
Caledonia, E. G. tt, Commander, on Friday ist day of May 1846. 

Passage to Liverpool, $120.—Do. to Halifax, $20. Apply to D. BRIGHAM, Jr., Agent 
at HARNDEN & Co’s., No. 6 Wall-steeet. 

N. B.—No Berth secured until paid for. 

TEAM BETWEEN NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL.—The Great Western Steam 

Ship Co.’s steam ships, the ‘‘ GREAT WESTERN,” 1700 tons, 450 horse power, 
B. R. Mathews .Esq., Coramander ; the “ GREAT BRITAIN,” 3500 tons, 1000 horse 
power, Lieut. James Hosken, R. N. Commander ; are intended to sailas follows :— 

GREAT WESTERN. 
From Liverpool. From New York. 












Saturday ..ccorcccrccscccccoscesees lth April | Thursday........-sececeeeeeeeeees 7th May 

Saturday..... cecee opecoonces 80th May | Thursday -+++ 25th Jane 

Saturday.........- cccce cee DMM OULY | TROTSMAY....ccccccccsccesercescves 20th Aug 

Saturday....... 6600060068. cattmobs 12th Sept | ‘Whursday............eceeoeeeereeees 8th 

BACUrGAay.. ..scccccaccccccsansyescces Sist Oct | Tharsday.....s.ccccsccccsccescvese 26th Now 
GREAT BRITAIN. 

From Liverpool. 
Saturday.. ° seeeeeseee9th May | Saturday.. 







.-7th July | Saturday. ee 
-26th Aug Tuesday. eee 
Tuesday coccrescccrces s-ccccsccces 30th Oct | Tuesday........... sees S0eseresees 17th Now 

Fare to Liverpeol per ‘‘ GREAT WESTERN,” $100, and $5 Steward’s fees. 

Fares per ‘GREAT BRITAIN,” according to the size and position of the State 
Rooms, plans of which may be seen at any of the Agencies. 

For freight or passage, or other infermation, apply in New York tc 


) 
ICHARD IRVIN, 98 Front-street. 
New York, 27th February, 1246. mi4 & 

KW yous AND LONDON PACKETS,—To sail on the Ist, 10th, and 2me 
4% every month. 

This line of packets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which will sue 
ceed each other in the order in which they are named, sailing punciually from New York 
and Portsmouth on the Ist, 10th, and 20th, and from London on the 7th, 17th, and 27thef 
every month throughout the year, vix. :— 


Ships. Masters. Days of a | from New] Days of Sailing from 
York. sondon. 

St. James, F. R. Meyers, |Jan. 1, May 1, Sept. 1/Feb. 17, June 17, Oct 
Northumberland, R. Griswold, “ 10, * 10, oo WwW FW, ‘ & .* @& 
Gladiator, T. Britton, % 30, *&* 20, ** 20) Mar. 7, July 7, Now. 9 
Mediator, J.M. Chadwick|Feb. 1, Junel, Oct. I] “ 217, “ 17, “ 
Switzerland, E. Knight, < 10, 30, nm * &.* & .* & 
Quebec, F. H. fievard, “ 26, “« 20, ‘«*  20)April 7, Aug. 7, Dec. 7 
Victoria (new), FE. E. Morgan, |/Mar. 1, July 1, Nov. 1] “ 17, “ 17, “ 


ici 
w} « “ 27, «© 


Wellington, D. Chadwick, “ 0, “10 27, 
20')May 7, Sept. 7, Jan 7 
“ ry 


Hendrick Hudson, G. Moore, = @, s¢ 20 


Prince Albert, W. 8. 8ebor, [April 1, Ang. 1, Dec. 1 17, ~~ « 
Toronto, E. G. Tinker, “. 10, 10, “ oa *, «§ ge t¢ 
Westminster, H. R. Hovey, * 20, sé 20, * 20\June 7, Oct. 7, Feb. 7 








These ships are all of the first cjass, and are commanded by abie and experienced nawk 
gators. Great care will be taken ghat the Beds, Wines, Stores, &c., are of the best de 
scription. 

The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $100, outward, for each adult, without wimes 
and liquors. Neither the captams nor owners of these vessels will be responsible for any 
letters, parcels, or packets, sent by them, unless regular Bills of Lading are signedthere- 
tor. Apyly to JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South-street, or 

GRINNELL, MINTURN & CO., 78 South-¢, 


NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS—The Proprietors of the seve 

ral Lines ot Packets between New York and Liverpool & ®ve arranged for their sall- 
ing from each port on the Ist, 6th, 11th, 16th, 21st, and 26th e 
succeed each other in the following order, viz. :— 








ery month; the ships to 


Ships. Captains. Days of Sailing from New Days of Sailing from 
York. L verpool. 
Waterloo, Allen, July 11, Nov. 11,March 11 {August 26, Dec. 26, April @ 
Fieelia, Hacksteff, “um, * i, * 16! Sept. 1, Jan. 1 ihe 1 
Pottinguer, Bursley, “-m, * Si. o “ ..” > ee 4s 
Roscius, Eldridge, “ 26, 26, “ 26 | “ une « Sf 
prone, ‘ Furber, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, April 1 “« 16, “« 16, “ 
John R.Skiddy,Skiddy, a eS a ew a) 6S , «© g8 
New Vork Cropper, “« 16,°* 16, “ 16 Oct. 1, Feb. 1, June 1 
Liverpool, Eldridge, “2h; * i, “« 23 oe @ © ° “ 6 
Siddons Cobb, “ 26, “ 26, “ 2 “uu, “  « B 
Shenandoah, West Sept. 1, Jan. 1, May 1 cm ©« 16, « 
8. Whitney, Thompson, * 2, “* 12, “ 1) “e 9d “ 36 
Yorkshire Bailey, “ 6, * MM, “ 16] Nov. 1, March 1, July 1 
Q. of the West, Woodhouse, “op, «°° Ri, Le) | & a 6 ae 
Sheridan, Cornish, “3, © @, “« 2} “« ih, “« i “« 
Cambridge, Barstow, Oct. 1, Feb. 1, June 1 “Bm, “* MM, “ 6 
Virginian, Hiern, “i, «© @ “wl «© 26, 6, “ gs 
Oxford, Rathbone, “4, “8 “ 616 | Dec. 1, April 1, Aug. 1 
Rochester, Britton, “i “« gi, “ 2) “« 66, we 6 
Garrick, Trask, “8, * 2, “« 2 “m* & * & 
Montezuma, Lowber, Nov. 1, Mar. 1, July 1! “ws * 6 «* BB 


| 
These ships are all of the largest class, and are commanded by men of character and ex@ 
perience. heir cabin accommodations are all that can be desired in point of splendour, 
comfort, and convenience, and are furnished with every <diescription of stores of the best 
kind. Punctuality in the days of sailing will be strictly adhered to. 
Price of passage to iverpool, gose0creocsces +++ $100. 
$6 “6 from “ to New Vork,...... £25. 
Agents for the ships Oxford, Montezuma, Europe, Shenandoah, Yorkshire, Fidelia 
bridge, and New York, GOODHUE & CO., or C.H. MARSHALL, N 
BARING, BROTHERS & CO. Liverpool. 
Agents for ships S. Whitney, Virginian, Waterloo, and John R. Skiddy, 
ROBERT KERMIT, N.Y. 
-& J.SANDS & CO., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships Roscius, Siddons, Sheridan and Garrick, 
E. K. COLLINS & CO., New York. 
BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships Queen of the West, Livespoes, Hottinguer, and Rochester, 
WOODHULL & MIN TURNS, New York. 
830 FIELDEN, BROTHERS & CO., Liverpool. 
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STATE CONVENTION.—STATE OF NEW YORK, ss.—We, the Secretary of 
State, the Comptroller and the Treasurer of the said State, having formed a Board 
of State Canvassers, and having in conformity to the provisions of the act entitled. ‘“‘ Aa 
act recommending a Convention of the people of the State,” passed May 13, 1845, canvas 
sed and estimated the whole number of votes or ballots given for and against the said 
gropesse ** Convention,” at a general election held in the said State on the fourth day of 
ovember, in the year 1845, according to the certified statements of the said votes or 
ballots received by the panes ag A of State in the manner directed by the said act do here 
by determine, declare, and certify that the whvie number of votes or ballots given under vir- 
tue of the said act, was two hundred and forty seven thousand, one hundred and seventeen ; that 
of the said number, two hundred and thirteen thousand, two hundred and fifty-seven votes OF 
ballots were given against the said Convention :—An:| it appearing by the said canvass 
that a majority of the votesor ballots given as aforesaid, are for a Convention, the said 
canvassers do farther certify and declare that a Convention of the people of the said State 
will be called accordingly; and thatan election for Delegates to the said Convention, will 
be held on the last Tuesday of April, in the year 1846, to meet in Convention at tbe 
Capitol, in the city of mere on the first Monday in June, 1946, pursaant to the provis- 
ions of the aforesaid act of the Legislature. 

Given under our hands at the Secretary of State’s office, in the city of Albany, on the 
twenty-sixth day of November, in the year of our Lord, one thousand eight hundred 
and forty-five. 

N. 8. BENTON, Secretary ot State. 
A. C. FLAGG, Comptroller. 
BENJAMIN ENOS, Treasurer. 
State or New York, Secretary’s Orrice.—I certify the preceeding to be a true 


copy of an original certificate of the Board of State Canvassers, on file in this office. 
Given under my hand and seal of office, at the city of Alvany, the twe nty-sixth day of 
September, in the year of our Lord, one thousand eight hund/ed and forty-five. 

N.S. BENTON, Secretary of State. 


’ 
STaTE oF New York, SECRETARY'S <4 ed 
Albany, January, 28th, 1846. 
To THE SHERIFF OF THE County of New York.—Sir: Notice is hereby given, that 


pursuant to the provisions of the act entitled, ‘An act recommending a Convention of 
the People of this State, passed May 13, 1845, an election will be heid on the last Tuesday 
of April next, in the several cities and counties of this State, to choose Delegates to the 
Convention tobe held pursuant to the provisions of the afores iid act and the certificates 
above recited. : 
The number of Delegates to be chosen in the county o! New York will be the same as 
the number of Members of Assembly from the said county. 
Respectfully yours, 
N.S. BENTON, Secretary of State. 
Sueairr’s Orrice, New York, February 7, 1845. 
The above is published pursuant to the notice of tbe Secretary of Bt Aes = fF aire- 
ments of the sta » and provided fo 8, 
e statute in such case made Sher f of the City and Count New York 
(# All the public newspapers in, the county will publish the above once in a 
week until election, and then hand in their! v ads sing the same, so that 
may be laid before the Board of Supervisors and paesed for payment. ail 
See Revised Statutes, vol. 1, chep, vi, tide %, icle 34, part ist, page ! 
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Retpevial Parclian ent. 


COMMERCIAL POLICY OF THE GOVERNMENT. 
House of Commons, Feb. 9. 

On the motion that the Speaker ‘do now leave the chair,’ in order that 
the House should go into Committee on the Customs and Corn-importation 
~ PHILIP MILES moved as an amendment, that the House ‘ pe 
apon this day six months resolve itself into the said Committee.’ He = 
he could not see any necessity for departing from a coarse of policy — 
had beeu pursued in this country from the earliest period of its history, an 
ander which it had risen to great eminence— - 

True, there has been a failure of the potato crop in Ireland ; but the crop 
in this country has been very large. That famine is not apprehended, 4 
shown by the fact that wheat is at 56s. a quarter; a price which ok ot 
gir Robert Peel thought a fair one. Taking prices into account, and the 
circumstance that Sir Robert’s colleagues refused to assent to the or 
ing of the ports, Mr. Miles was led to think that the cause of protection bh 
been long doomed in the mind of the Minister, and that the propositions now 
made had sealed its fate. He did not deny that there were parts of the mea- 
sure from which benefit would be derived ; bat he deeme the continuance 
of a moderate amount of protection essential tc the welfare of the country. 
He had br-ught forward his motion not on account of the agricultural inter- 
ests alone, but of all the interests of the country : he was connected with 
them both. He knew the difficulties that stood in his way in the House ; 
put he should not be disheartened, knowing that a large and influential party 
withont the walls held opinions in accordance with his own. 

One chiet objection entertained jby Mr. Miles to the proposed measures 
was, that he could see no end to them: every session would bring additional 
change; and when all these things are considered, he thought the opinion 
of the constituencies ought to be taken before the measures are allowed to 

_ He did not think that the recent prosperity of the country was alto- 
ether to be attributed to the measures of Sir Robert Peel. When Sir R. 

Peal succeeded to office, trade was in a bad state, ewing mainly to a succes- 
sion of bad harvests Railroad speculation sprang up; labour came to be in 
demand; prices rose; and the termination of the wars in India and China 
gave an impetus to trade. Adding to these the succession of good harvests, 
he could not admit that the prosperity boasted of was attriLutable eutirely 
to Sir Robert Peel's policy. Neither was the state of exports a test of pros- 
perity. The foreign markets had been glutted—China and India had been 
inundated—wit! British goods. When the proposed measure passed into 
law, the country would be inundated with foreign goods, to the discourage- 
ment of the home trade. Wages or railroads and public works might for 
atime be higher, but redaction would soon come In many things the 
manufacturer possessed a great advantage over the farmer: his establish- 
ment was much better conducted —(Laughter)—he could exercise a better 
controul over his servants, and he was not so heavily burdened with taxation, 
On this point Sir Robert Peel’s professed compensation was aitogether in- 
adequate; and Mr. Miles believed that the agriculturalists would almost have 
been better pleased had nothing at all been offered. : 

As to the Colonies, Mr. Miles thought the Ministerial scheme most im- 
perfect. If the principle of the Canada Corn Bill were generally extended, 
he would not withhold his support. If Free-trade principles were (o pre- 
vail, they ought to be extended to the Colonies: and the manufacturer of 
this country ought not to be allowed to have a monopoly of the Colonial 
market. 

House of Commons, Feb. 12. 

Lord MORPETH supported the motion at considerable length— 

Mr. Baring had just told the House that the greatest want experienced 

during the autumn was the want of a Ministry ; that species of scarcity 
must have been specially felt by the agricultural party, which boasted 
of being backed by the voice of the country—of contesting successfully 
every vacant seat—almost every vacant seat ; and still they seemed to be 
lamentably without leaders and without a head. Mr. Baring had spoken 
of a compromise ; but the feeling of the country and of the House ap- 
peared to be that the time for compromise had gone by. A compromise 
had been offered by the leaders of the Liberal party ; but it was rejected 
by those who had hailed Mr. Baring, upon the present occasion, as an 
auxiliary. Lord Morpeth adverted to some of the arguments against the 
Ministerial scheme. It had been accused of meddling unnecessarily with 
agriculture : but it meddled as much with manufactures as it did with 
agriculture, at least as far as it could. As to the opinion entertained by 
manufacturers and traders in regard to the abandonment of modification 
of protective duties, his position as member for the West Riding of York- 
shire enabled him to speak. ‘* The abolition of protection with regard to 
manufacture is, like that upon corn, entire ; but, unlike that on corn, it 
is immediate. [he constituency by whose choice and approval | have 
been honoured represents, as is well known, a great variety both of ma 
nufacturing and agricultural pursuits. It comprises the largest woollen, 
the largest worsted, snd the largest steel manufactures in the empire; 
and it embraces, { believe, the largest linen manufactures in England. 
It comprises, besides, very extensive iron and cotton manufactures. Now, 
not one of those interests—all of them directly affected, some of them 
tiable to injury from the withdrawal of protection—uaot one of those in- 
terests during the interval of a fortnight which was specially exacted for 
the consideration of the measure by the friends of protection, nor even 
under the excitement of some rather vehement appeals, which were made 
inthe principal cities of the district, nor when the representatives of 
these manufacturing interests were assembled in great numbers before 
the hustings of Wakefield,—not one of them uttered a single murmur, ora 
whisper, or a wish for the continuance of protection. ‘* Competition may 
come, they said, ‘ but we are prepared to meet it ; and,’ as [ was express- 
ly told,‘ all we wish for is a fair field ond no favour.’ Let meask, then, 
why that interest which sooften piutmes itself on being the most impor- 
tant, the most noble, the most English in the country, does not take a leaf 
out of the book of these begrudged manufacturers, and consent to be no 
longer the only department of our national industry which scorns fair 
odds and would strive to keep its own ? 

Lord Morpeth proceeded to contend, that wages and employment di- 
minish in years of scarcity. It was obvious that in dear years the active 
demand of the working classes must be diminished; not only must they 
buy less, which would tell upon the landowner and the farmer, but they 
must also eat less, which would tell upon themselves. To the agricul- 
tural labourer the effect of high prices was disastrous ; he actually spent 
73 per cent of his earnings on food, and 27 per cent was all which remain- 
ed to clothe and educate his children, and pay rent. Lord Morpeth put it 
tothe House whether the increase of 2s. 5d. a week upon the cost of flour 
did not strip the labourer of the command of other necessaries and luxu- 
ries of life, and of the means of bettering his condition, and giving his 

hildren education ? ‘ L have sometimes thought that the whole logic of 
the question is so compendious in its form, and so self-evident in its bear- 

gs that it has only to be stated, andthat a simple syllogism might do the 
work of both ; thus—there is not more than a sufficient quantity of food 
grown in this country for our present supply; (L think he will bea 
hardy man who denies that; )there is an addition, it is computed, of 

1,000 children a day, or 365,000 a year to our present population ; [ make 

bold to assert that there is not, year by year, an addition of 365,009 quar- 

ters of wheat to our native-grown produce ; then does it not result that it 

‘8 Most important to procure an additional supply from abroad, and that 

this ought to be obtained at the cheapest rate ” 

The Government had been told that it was wrong to apply a permanent 
remedy to a temporary evil ; his reply was, that the evil and mischief that 
had arisen might arise every year; and was the country to be continually 
mocked with this delusion of sliding scales that did not slide, and of res- 
trictive laws, that, according to the course of the season, required to be 
constantly modified or repealed? It was no reproach to Sir Rebert Peel 
that he had been influenced in his course by the state of the seasons 
can see no disparagement of free trade—it 1s rather a confirmation of the 
ruth and justice of the principles on which it rests—that it does follow 
the laws of nature, and bends to the rules that guide the seasons in their 
courss You might justly apply without exaggeration, to free trade 
those striking lines that the poet applied to the Roman Emperor who 
was befriended in the battle-field by the tempest— ; 

‘ Tibi mittat ab antris 














he had derived from his visit. ‘Much that I witnessed there, mach that I 
heard there, and more that has reached me since. has certainly not tended to 
give me a very favourable impression of the orderly working, of the pacific 
ud moderate tendency, of the scrupulous adherence to good faith, to be de- 
rived from a constitution of pure and unchecked democracy: and I did not 
return bome with any increased repugnance—[{ Loud cheers from the Op- 
position benches}—I mean to say—[Laughter|—any diminished attach- 
ment to the aristocratical or monarchical element in our own constitution. 
But both then and since, there and here, I have felt the convictiun that we 
could not confront the example of general ease, comfort, and abundance, 
which pervades the whole bulk of the American peuple. 

‘Neither can we confront the master teudencies of the age, the country, 
and the world at —_ in which we live, if we do not consent to administer 
the working out of our aristocratic institutions in rather more of a demo- 
cratic spirit.’ Wherefore Lord Morpeth counseiled the aristocracy, not to 
oppose or stand aloof from the settlementof the great question at issue—‘ Let 
them not refase to bear their in a settlement which, if not adjusted with 
them, must be adjusted in spite of them. They may bear their part, and, 
ifthey will, a distinguished and prominent part. I believe they may con- 
tinue to bear what has, for the most part, been a respected honoured 
part of our system of national policy : but this system comprehends, besides 
themselves, the multiplied energies of trade and industry— the sober-thiak- 
ing and staid determination of the large middle class—the hard-workin 
industry and urgent privations of the immense working class—the powerfn 
agency ot a sone and enlightened press, and all the busy stirring pro- 
gress of an advancing age. Let them throw in their lot together; let them 
consider this and other kindred subjects as a whole, and make it as much 
their pride as their safety to be the leaders and not the laggers in the on- 
ward march of the whole British people.’ 


SPEECH OF MR. A. STAFFORD O'BRIEN. 


House of Commons, Feb. 11th. 

Mr. A.S. O'BRIEN rose, and spoke nearly as follows :— 

In discussing this question I have little hope of attracting the particular 
attention of the House. I have nothing to retract—nothing to explain. I 
have not changed my opinions; and what I have said before I shall proba- 
7 have to repeat, even after having had access to those foreign tariffs 
which the hon. gentleman the member for Bolton has so highly eulogised. 
I have, in fact, retained the same prejudices and the same bigotry of which 
I was accused last year. 

But my right hon. friend who spoke last night (Mr. S. Herbert) has not 
only felt it his daty—for doubtless he cau have been actuated by no other 
feeling than a sense of duty—has not only felt it his duty to announce a 
change of opinion, but has thought fit to utter a sentence which has form 
ed a salient point in his speech, and on which I will therefore commence 
by commenting. The sentence in question was partly drowned by cheers, 
but was to the effect that the law of 1815 was the greatest error the land- 
lords of this country bad ever committed. Now, if it was such an error, 
who, [ ask, urged the landed interest not only to explain, not only not to re- 
tract that error, but to persevere in it and to maintain it? The right hon 
gentleman said, he gave them an opportunity of retracting that error; and 
greatly obliged we are by the courtesy of the righthon. gentleman. But I 
will remind tbe right hon. gentleman that it is not the first opportunity 
which has been given to the country gentlemen of England of retracing 
their steps. The hon. gentleman the member for Wolverhampton has fre- 
quently given them that opportunity, bat they have always refused to avail 
themselves of it; and the most skilful and eloquent speeches against its 
adoption have come from that bench on which the right hon. gentleman is 
seated —(cheers.) 

Now, this brings me to a part of the question which may be extremely 
distasteful to my right hon. friend My right hon. friend has said, ‘If he 
had changed his opinion he should be ashamed if he had not risen and de- 
clared thatchange.’ I should be ashamed of him also if I believed him 
capable of taking any other course than to avow the change. But what I 
want to know is, upon what principles parties in this country are heneefor- 
ward to be kept together? It may be said that [ am attacking the right 
hon gentleman, and defending a bad cause by mere personalities. That, 
however, is not the case; and J am as far as any man from wishing to im- 
pute to any occupant of the Treasury bench any other than the purest mo- 
tives. But I find that this country has hitherto been governed by parties. 
It may be an obsolete prejudice; but { am not ashamed to pronounce my- 
self a party man. It has been hitherto the custom in this country to believe 
that discussions of questions on party principles—that distinct enunciations 
of those principles, and a rigid adherence to them, form, on the whole, not- 
withetendiog all the imperfections of the system, and all its anomalies, the 
best mode of eliciting truth, and the best process for conducing to sound 
legislation. But not only has the Government changed the principles on 
which it came into office, but it has also taught the practical lesson that the 
distinctive principles which had hitherto bound the party together should 
henceforth cease to exist. [ was not in this House before the present Gov- 
ernment came into office. The first vote I gave was to place this Govern- 
ment in office, and | can only say that, although | have laboured and work- 
ed for them in the country if ever an Opposition was conducted by party 
principles, if ever an Opposition was marshalled by party tactics, if ever an 
Opposition was led to party ends, it was the Opposition conducted, mar- 
shalled, and led by the right hon baronet—( Loud cheers.) 

It is impossible for me any longer to allow considerations of private friend- 
ship, and the fear of giving personal offence, to prevent me from giving the 
course pursued by the Government my distinct reprobation. 

Theright hon gentleman (Mr. 8. Herbert) said—and this appeared to be 
the sum and substance of this speech—that, inasmuch as the law of 1842 
had failed, he was prepared to abandon entirely the protective principles on 
which the Government to which he belonged had hitherto been conducted. 
The right hon. gentleman said the law of 1842 had failed. The word fail- 
ure may be understood in two ways; and when remember what the right 
hon. gentleman wasin February, 1845, when he solicited and obtained the 
suffrages of the farmers of Wiltsh're, and what he is at the present moment, 
when he announces himself a convert to free trade, I must ask him whether 
the law of 1842 failed the Sidney Herbert of last year or the Sidney Her 
bert of this? I must ask him also how it is possible that any ingenuity of 
human legislation could so frame a law as to meet the views of both these 
gentlemen? My right hon, friend of 1845 would find the law fail because 
it let in corn too Ireely; my right hon friend of 1846 because it restricted 
free importation. Therefore, highly as my rivht hon. friend may esteem 
the powers of his chief—high as he may deem the capacity of that chief— 
great as it undoubtedly is—still my right hon. friend asked too much even 
uf bim if he expected him to have framed such a law in 1842 as to succeed 
with gentlemen of such varying cpinions. I can see nothing in what has 
been stated beyond an argument, perhaps, for the readjustment of that law. 
My right hon. friend might have remembered that, even if he were obliged 
to give up the question of the sliding scale, there was still the fixed daty 
for him to fall back upon as a sort of resting-place between the sliding scale 
and absolute free trade But my right hon. friend has really treated the 
law with too much harshness and severity, if he bas no better argument to 
induce him to abandon its principle than the fact that it has answered for 
two years and failed in one. My —_ hon friend has also stated that this 
is not a question upon which he could consent to stand there as the dele- 
gate of amere loca! interest, or to make a scramble with other delegates for 
the general pickings. I presame the right hon. gentleman did not mean to 
charge those who stand on this side of the House, whatever may be their 
opinions on the controverted question now before them, with being more 
auxious for the pickings, or more inclined to act as delegates of mere local 
interest, thanthe right hon. gentleman himself: bat if he meant to describe 
the present contest as a mere scramble for pickings, or he persons who 
opposed the Government as the mere delegates of local interests—if he 
said that the great Conservative party could not, aud ought not, to be split 
asunder or bound together by no greater object than a customs daty upon, 
an article of importation, | must say that it was talking too lightly of a 
great question like this, If it he merely a question respecting a daty on 
the import of only one article—if it be oaly sucha small change as this 
how is it that such passions have been agitated, and such a panic raised, con 
cerning it? [t was not merely a question of a daty on the import of only 
one article when they put out the Government of 1841—(load cheers)—it 
was not merely a question of the duty onone article of import when they 
sent that House to their constituents—(renewed cheers)—it was not a mere 
question of the duty oa ons article of import when those constituencies re 
tarned that triumphant majority which placed the present members of the 
Government en tha Treasury bench— ( Prolonged cheering.) Say, if you 
will, that you have changed yvor opinions—say it fairly an 1 manfally, and 
we shall respect you, though we differ from you, and our confiience in you 
inay be impair d. butdo not make it an insignificant question; do not at 
tempt to underrate the importance f the object for the attainment of which 
the hon. gentlemen opposite have laboured 80 long and strenuously — 
(Cheers). Itmay be for g od —it may be for evil ; strong and antagonist- 
ical opinions are entertained respecting it; bat [ never, tll now, heard it 





Eolus iratas hyemes ; tib! militet ether, 
Et conjurati veniant ad preelia venti.’ 

It was no discouragement to free trade, but r ither confirmation of all 
that was just in it, that stars in their courses did not set against it, but in 
its favour The seasons, too, exercised a compensating tnfluence ; if in 
the wet countries of Europe the produce w iffected so as to raise t 
Price of corn, and while bread was dear in London, it would be compen 
sated for by seasons of an opposite character in other portions of the 
world, perh aps on the North American continent. This topic Lord 
Mo peth illustrated by hig own exverience when trav lling in the United 
States, . 


Incidentally, ho touched upoa the social and'political impressions which 


treated as a trivial question. 
My right hon. friend said that whea he luoked round Wiltshire he won- 


dered low the poor could live there, and this he said after advising them 
not to allow their attention to be directed to particular spots, but to extend 
their view over the whole country. All I can say is that I have always 
founcthe misery of agricultural districts greatly atiributable to the conduct 
of those who owned the soil, and those districts possess this great advan- 
tage over manulacturing parts—ithat whenever you see a parish destitute, 
cottages wretched, and families half starved, and half clothed, you can 
inquire the name of the man, whether landlord or farmer, who is respon- 
sible for this state of things. | have conversed with some Wiltshire far- 
mers this very morning, who bore most honourable testimony to the con- 
duct of my right hon. friend, and did him the justice to say that no part of 
the distress to be found in that county was attributable to him, or those 
who belonged to him. Bat, on the other hand, if the right hon. gentleman 
has succeeded in proving the existence of distress in Wiltshire, he has to- 
tally tailed, as in the case of Ireland, to show how the repeal of the corn- 
laws would remedy it. The right hon. gentleman read a letier from a Wik- 
shire farmer, the deduction from which was no more than this, that em- 
ployment and the wages of employment tended to the happiness and mora- 
lity ct the labourers; but he should have followed up his argument, and 
have shown how the repeal of the corn-laws would have secured this ob- 
ject and he would then not only have made his reasoning complete, bat 
would have offered an argument in favour of the abolition of the corn-.aws 
not yetgiven. Butif the right hon. gentleman was at liberty to select 
Wiltshire as an example, I may be permitted to refer to Northamptonshire, 
Where the wages of labour are from 12s, to 14s. a week, and whete I shall 
be glad to show my right hon. friend, if he wiil do me the favour of visit- 
ing that part of the country, specimens of cheertul cottages, comfort, and 
agricultural yar which { am sure would gratify his benevolent 
heart. I shall be able also to show him certain heavy clay lands—those 
clay lands which the noble lord the member for the city of London had de- 
scribed as of so adhesive a nature as even to affect the intellects of the in- 
habitants—[cheers and laughter]. 

The noble lord the member for London, in his speech last night, laid down 
three propositions which he assumed to be incontrovertible, the long and 
short of which was, that protection to British industry was "o longer ten- 
able, and that the Legislature ought in tuture to foster neither agriculture 
nor manufactures, but leave them to ‘ flourish or to fade’ according to the 
energy and skill of the people of this country. Now, I think 1 am not 
quoting the noble lord unfairly, neither dol think 1 am quoting the right 
hon. baronet at the head of the Government unfairly, it I assume that the 
principle so laid down is in fature to be acted upon by the Legislature ot 
this country. The noble lord assumed that the propositions were true be- 
cause all political economists had agreed upon them Now, notwithstand- 
ing that] may thereby expose myself to the charge of bigotry and old- 
fashioned prejudice, and ‘ clay intellect,’ [ venture to dissent from the noble 
lord’s propositions, and to say, that even if 1 admitted all the political econ- 
omists have agreed upon, I should require them to prove tar more, before 
[ could assent to the measure of the Government. Writers on political 
economy are, I think, too apt to confound the science of political economy 
with that of legislation. My notion of. political economy is, that it is @ 
science referring tothe accumulation and the distribu.ion of wealth, which 
I hold to be only one among the many elements that enter into the science 
of legislation. 

But I will proceed to notice the question of protection to British industry 
generally. The noble lord opposite said last night, that the cause of Brit- 
ish industry, as a whole, had recently been interwoven with the cause of 
agricuitural protection. This was nut the case. The cause of British in- 
dusiry has always been allied with the cause of agricaltural protection and 
the farmers of Eng and have always been desirous of protecting their 
manufacturing fellow counrymen. And here I may be permiited to re- 
mark to those hon. members who are in the habit of throwing darts upon 
the protection societies, that I shall be willing upon a tuture occasion to en- 
ter into their history, to explain their origin, and to detend their proceedings ; 
as lam in no wise ashamed ot my connection with them. But it was 
said that ‘ labour is the property of the poor man’ Now, I do not know 
that it is quite correct or convenient to call different things by the same 
name, The noble lord the member tor Lancashire, on the first night of 
the session, called the farmers manufacturers, but this mode of reasonin 
appears to my mind too eloquent and showy to be logical or accurate, 
Bat I will take the Proposition as it is laid down, that * labour is the pro- 
perty of the poor man.’ This is the dogma given out by the political econ- 
omists, and supported by the right honourable baronet and her Majesty’s 
Government. Bat addressing such language to the poor labourers of Eng- 
land, unless I sadly misunderstand the consequences of such teaching, 
they must cotsiop there. They must not tell the poor man that bis pro- 
perty was not to be protec ed. If they did tell the poor man so, would he 
not consider this—that whilst they were blessed with leisure, possessed of 
wealth, and armed with power, the property of the poor man mast protect 
itself? I willnot say that such would be the reflection or consideration of 
all, bat thar would be the effect upon the couniry at large. This question 
of protection, too, came, most untortunately, trom a couniry which boasted 
of ils restrictions and limitations upon the labour of children. They had 
since, however, found that it was a delicate thing to deal with labour— 
that they could not interfere; and the end would be that they would leave it 
alone, and merely watch whether or not that principle triumphed. 

I do not speak of the shopkeeper or the person who possesses some pro- 
perty. His interest is soon io become a convert to that favourite maxim 
of buying in the cheapest and selling in the dearest market; but I will 
take the case of certain of the duties proposed to be reduced by the mea- 
sure of the right hon. baronet. They will not better illustrate my argu- 
ment than any other case of a similar character, but they will be fresh in 
the remembrance of the House. Supposing then, that acting upon that 
axiom of buying in the cheapest and selling in the dearest market, I, a 
wealthy man in England, furnish my house with paper hangings from 
Paris. Supposing that I travel from Paris to Vienna in a continental car- 
riage, that I purchase all my earthenware from Germany, supposing all 
this, when I looked out of the window of my gaudy house, or my foreign- 
built carriage, what should I see? A vast multitude of unemployed, starv- 
ing Englishmen—[Loud cheering]. And what would they say to me? 
‘ We are poor English paper-stainers; we are Birmingham hardwaremen; 
our trade has been taken away from us; what are we todo” And what 
could be my reply? ‘My good fellows, I have done the best I could to 
make you idle—to take all employment out of your hands—to leave you 
starving; but, believe me, J did it not from a bad motive. On the 27th 
of January, 1816, it was proposed by her Majesty’s Government, and re- 
ceived with cheers by the House of Commons, that labour should protect 
itself, and that political economy should for the future have full play — 
[Loud cheers]. No man could say that the feelings in the heart of those 
poor people would be feelings of reverence, or respect, or of a belief that 
they were ruled by a paternal Government. We shall then have that pro 
tanto as an evil. And when we take into consideration the amount of 
persons so employed—in reference to prudence, to security—this surely 
is not a consideration to be overlooked. Equal neglect is not impartial 
kindness, and instead of laying down this clumsy dogma, that the property 
of the poor might be left to protect itself, there never was a time when it 
behoved us more to reflect on the course pursued by our ancestors, some- 
times wisely and sometimes unwisely, but always with the view of doing 
their best to protect the property of the poor from foreign competition 
from domestic tyranny, from the oppression of the rich, and from their 
own madness—{ cheers ]—that labour should protect itself—we might give 
some effectual assistance to the poor labourers of England, tor never was 
there a time when we should more consider how we may best protect the 
property of the poor from foreign competition—{ Cheers J. 

Sir, in this House we are all rich men—[ Laughter from the Opposition ], 
More or less, at least, assume that qualification. Members who have not 
got it will of course laugh at the notion of having a qualification—{ Gene- 
ral laughter]. But, comparatively, we are all rich. We had a good 
breakfast this morning, and intend to have a good dinner this even- 
ing, and that, sir, in the eyes of millions of our fellow-countrymen, that 
is the distinction between rich and poor—[Loud cries of * Hear, hear’). 
or really in the frightful contrasts which present themselves, in the 


situation of those around us, to be able to get two good meals a day is to 


be comparatively rich. Well, then, I assume that, in a degree, we are all 
‘ffusrich. We have announced a doctrine which, whatever may be its 
ultimate effect, directly tends to our own beneht, Lt is assuredly the most 
selfish doctrine that could possibly be enunct ited. It is not a question 
now between cotton and cora, or corn agal wt cotton. On that question 
we can tear each other to pieces, and the poor can understand us; but 
upon the great question of * buying in the cheapest market and selling in 
the dearest,’ how can we be consistent ¢ Begin with the poor-law. How 
can you explain upon that principle the taxing my industry for the relief 
f another person ! am not arguing against a poor-law, but against the 
sunciati umsy, a harsh, an impracticable dogma, which you can 

| never a upon—which you dare not act upon—which to attempt to act 


upon would be to alienate the affections of the people, and to increase yout 
danger in proportion to the extent of your riches, because it is an odious 
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and selfish doctrine in the eyes” of your poorer fellow-countrymen. 

Sir. l have never been for excessive duties; nor have I ever contended 
that a corn-law should be perpetual. I acknowledge the whole force of 
the arguments based upon the perpetual increase of population, in this 
and in foreign countries ; and of that also which has not been so much ad- 
verted to—the extreme facility of transit in our own—{[Hear]. But this 
is not the subject nor the season for enunciating stubborn dogmas. We 
have enough to bear already ; and it were greatly better that we shall set 
ourselves to inquire how best we can ameliorate the condition of our fel- 
low-countrymen, than propound real selfishness, which all can under- 
stand, under the guise ot so-called political economy, which few can ap- 
preciate, for such appears to be the effect of the doctrine to which I have 
alluded Sir, we should all of us recollect that we cannot be called here 
the representatives of the poor man. — You chose to do away with the par- 
ticular constituencies whereby he might have acquired direct representa- 
tion; but, if you had not by your Reform Bill swept them away, I believe 
that, by the action of public opinion and the combination of public bodies 
[men whose principles should be abhorred, but whose feelings I respect], 
we should heve found in this House representatives of the feelings of the 
people. Because, however, you have chosen to do this—because your le- 
gislation has been hitherto, while you talk of your ‘ respect for the rights 
of the people,’ practically directed to the destruction of those rights— 
taking away their commons—abridging their hours of amusement—pro- 
hibiting them from making their poverty known; all this should induce 
you to be careful how you, the representatives of the people, who have 
property, announce that you are umable to protect the only property which 
millioas can ever hope to possess in this world. 

Adam Smith, even, has made two exceptions, where other considera- 
tions, in his opinion, may enter, beyond those of political economy. And 
so many other exceptions ought tobe made—so many other considerations 
should be embraced—so many other qualifications introduced in this sub- 
ject of free trade, that we ought to be careful how we a that 
which it is dangerous ever to try to act upon. Even in this House you 
cannot propound this principle of free trade without qualifications and 
exceptions ; end will it not be unwise to announce it absolutely to those 
who lave just intelligence enough to understand, but who have not educa- 
tion enough to appreciate, the exceptions and qualifications it is essential 
to introduce, and who will only comprehend it in its results as pressing 
hardly, harshly, and fiercely on them? : Py 

Sir, one of the exceptions certainly is agriculture. I am not going into 
the question of the corn-laws. It is unnecessary. My opinions are well 
known, and are unalterable on that subject. But if a nation chooses to 
protect the cultivation of corn—considering its salubrity—its moral and 
social tendencies—and if the nation do not object to pay something to- 
wards the attainment of these great objects, surely ee a policy is sup- 
portable in the case of agriculture. In reference to this, let us recollect 
the question of the amount of these duties is not a question of principle. 
When it is said the corn-laws have constantly been tampered with, it isno 
proof that they have not all along attained their object. That which was 
protection ten years ago may be a degree of protection at the present pe- 
riod neither requisite for the producer nor justifiable for the consumer. I 
lay down no rule on this subject, except the absurdity of seeking to lay 
down rules in cases as complex asthese. But I protest against any change 
in these duties so sudden and so sweeping as we have now proposed to us, 
and I feel disposed to concur with the noble lord opposite (J. Russell) in 
thinking that, if such a change were to be carried out so suddenly, it 
would have been far better that the duties in 1842 should have been lower, 
that the transition might have been more easy and the shock less abrupt. 
I have been no inattentive student on this subject during the last four 
years, and I cannot concur with those who consider the present protection 
excessive. 

I may say, however, tvat there is one change produced in my opinions on 
this subject. 1 began my consideration of it believing it to be a landlord's 
question: i did believe that the effect would be so great of a sudden and 
immediate repeal that vast quantities of land would come into the market 
at once, and its value be greatly deteriorated. But, sir, I greatly doubt if 
this can be called a‘ landlord’s question ;’ or, if so, it is certainly a question 
for the small landed proprietors. It is not a question for the great landed 
proprietors—those who would beable to ‘weather the storm.’ [t may Le a 
question for the small landowner, who, on the faith of Parliament, even if 
in some sense indiscreetly, may have charged his estate to nearly its full 
value, and who may, therefore, find it difficult to meet a sudden and severe 
shock. But the more I consider the question, the more am I satisfied it is 
a tenant-farmer’s question. And, far trom thinking that a reason tor under- 





rating its importance, it is on that very account I resolve to ,make my stand 
against the measure—(Cheers. ) f 

Apply the pts of your new philosophy to the tenantfarmer. Sup- 
pose prices fall in consequeuce—partly, perhaps, of an inundation of foreign 
corn—the tenant-farmer says to his landlord, ‘I hope, sir, you will allow 
me asmall abatementin my rent? I may not know so anh about drain- 
ing as Mr. Smith of Deanston; I may not have all the patent implements, 
nor show the fattest pig; but my family has held under yours for many a 
generation: we have weathered hard years together; we have worn your 
colours—and we should be sorry to go elsewhere ’—(Cheers.) The land- 
lord may reply, ‘ My good fellow, | am very sorry for you. You have in- 
vested your capital in these drainings and these soils; but so [ have mine. 
You have invested the money—as I have—on the faith of the Legislature. 
But we are told now by the Prime Minister that we are to buy in “ the 
cheapest market and sell in the dearest.” There is a gentleman from the 
poem pe districts with more capital than yon ready to invest in your 
farm. { really must look to my own family arrangements. You talk of 
feudal times and days, long gone by—you conjure up old exploded notions 
—and as for ‘colours,’ why, my good fellow, there is no ‘ true blue nuw!’ 
—(Loud cheering.) Yes! unless the landlord, therefore, acts towards his 
tenant a better part and with kindlier feeling than you are now prepared to 
act towards the whole agricultural body ,the tenant-farmer must leave his farm. 

The manufacturer, whoever he may be, with large capital and mure ‘ en- 
ergy’ (if you will,) comes in, and the product is perhaps a quarter or two 
more per acre, and that is called ‘improvement in agriculture.’ But the 
only mea who will suffer—mark!—are the men whose fatal fault it was 
that “they trusted you!—(Loud and continued cheering.) A short simple 
story, sir, sometimes does better to illustrate an argument than more formal 
reasoning. Some months ago a farmer told me, ‘ [ have had a fortune left 
me.’ ‘Well, then,’ replied I, ‘ you had better leave these “cold clays "— 
iake a better sort of land—settle down to it, and make your fortune double.’ 
‘ Sir, replied he, ‘ there are the gravestones of four generations of my fami- 
ly in thie parish. My father, grandfather, and great grandfather worked 
this farm—lI will not go anywhere else. I will try what I can do at home. 
1 will stick to the old farm till the plough breaks in the furrows '"—(Great 
cheering.) Sir, the heart of that man was worth velumes of political eco- 
nomy—(Renewed cheering ) And itis hundreds and thousands of men 
like him, without the same fortune indeed in their kets, but with the 
same sort of heart in their bosoms, whom you are driving torth, by your 
— with broken hearts and ruined fortunes—[Loud and repeated 
cheers. 

T am sorry to be obliged to add, that when they thus are driven forth, the 
keenest associations, the bitterest recollections of their ruined fortunes, their 
blighted hopes, their broken hearts, will not be coupled with the names of 
Cobden or of Bright!—{ Loud and continued cheering.}_ We will not aid 
you in your triumph over these ed men—{ Renewed cheering. ] We do 
rot envy you the victory you seek to achieve over them—( Continued cheer- 
ing ) In that triumph we refuse to participate—( Loud cheers.) We may 
be small in number and aninfluential in debate, but we will raise our voices 

inst the injustice which we may be unable to avert—-(Renewed and en- 
ergetic cheers.) | You may now prepare your measures against those poor 
men who are petitioning at your table, and who now see ruin Staring them 
in the face, men moderate in prosperity—patient in adversity—and whose 
misfortune amidst all their virtues is that they trusted you!—(Loud and 
prolonged cheering.) You may now + age to triumph over them (1 can 
give it no milder name) in strange coalition with men who, true to their 
principles '—{ energetic cheeriag)—can neither welcome you as friends nor 
respect you as opponents !— renewed and repeated cheers)—and of whom 
your victims, | must say, in conclusion, that the best and most patriotic 
among them will the least rejoice in the ruin and the downfall of a great con- 
stitutional party, will most deplore tbe loss of public confidence in public 
men! (The honourable gentleman resumed his seat amidst the most enthu.- 
siastic applanese. ) 

SIR ROBERT PEEL’S SPEECH. 
House of Commons, Feb. 16. 

\gain I say it is not a question of corn law, it is a great principle which is 
at wee It is whether, in your commercial policy, you wil! advance or you 
ie ag (cheers ;) and your proposal is, ‘we will stand still—for six 
months we will do nothing.” I say to stand still is to retrograde (loud 
cheers) Every month you have been relaxing protection. You say yot 
will relax no more. Now, sir, I did hope this i i Bg 
Scmmeninatae ot I is house, which has been a 

party to all proposals of the past few years—which passed the amended law 
of 1842, which simplified the Customs tolls, which consented to the tarifl 
which pa-se1 the Canada Corn Bill, and which passed the ded iff 
last year ; I do hope the house wil! not pass — . refl mente ts seoelf = 
to sey thet fur six months they will do nothing. The question at issue is 





whether you will advance in the relaxation of duties, or restore prohibitory 
duties and increased protection—that is the question to be decided by the 
vote of this night. I never said that | was prepared to legislate upon the 
experience of the tariff for three years—what I said was this, during three 
years I have seen, coincident with abundance and low prices, great prosperi- 
ty—great contentment—I have seen the diminution of crime, I have seen 
increased commerce, and the experience of those three years has convinced 
me, that cheapness and plenty are the foundations of your prosperity (loud 
cheers.) Why did I not take credit for the benefits of the tariff? All I 
claimed for it was, thatconcurrently with this state of things, there had been 
a great relaxation of the commercial system, and that it was impossible, 
therefore, that the removal of protection could be injurious to the country 
(cheers.) This is the challenge which 1 offer you I offer it, not with re- 
spect to the tariff alone, but with respect to the whole series of reductions 
of duty which have taken place from time tu time. Show me one relaxation 
of protecting duty, one removal of prohibitory duty, which has not directl 
contributed to the prosperity of the country (loud cheers from the opposi- 
tion side of the house, and the ministerial benches.) Nay, I go further,—I 
challenge you to show me a single relaxation, a o— removal of prohibi- 
tien which has not, at a very early period after it took place, contributed to 
the welfare ot the producer (leud cheering.) [ offer you that challenge; 
aud I will undertake to prove to you that the removal of prohibition, and 
the relaxation of protection, have uot alone conduced to the welfare and pro- 
sperity ot the country, which should be the paramount ubject of all legis. 
lation, but that they have, likewise, directly and immediately contributed to 
the welfare and presperity of he producer (loud cheering from several parts 
of the house.) Why, sir, | am ashamed for my countrymen, when I read 
some of the petitions that have been presented to the house against the mea- 
sure. Here is one from the shipowners (hear.) It states that ‘ the petition- 
ers are deeply interested in the proposition vow pending for the reduction 
of the differential duty on timber.’ This is its prayer. They ‘invoke the 
wisdom of parliament to check all further rash experiments in connection 
with British navigation by rejecting at once the proposal tor reducing the 
differential duty on foreign timber trom 45s. to 15s.’ This is a petition of 
the shipbuilders—that is their opinion on the subject of such ‘ rash experi- 
ments.’ (cheers. ) 

Now, what has been the result of the reduction that has already taken 
place on timber? In 1842 there was a discriminating duty of 45s. in favour 
of Canada timber. That duty was then reduced to 15s. But have you de- 
stroyed the Canada trade by that reduction (cheers.) I want to show you 
the effect of the ‘rash experiment’ of 1842 onthe trade of Canada. You re- 
duced the daty on Canada timber from 45s. to 15s., and what was the result? 
It is this. In Liverpool the average tonnage employed in the North Ameri- 
can trade during the eleven years preceding that reduction in the timDer 
trade was 153,000 tons; but since the removal of the high discriminating 
duty, during the last three years it has averaged 194,000 tons. So much for 
the Liverpool shipping engaged in the Canada trade. Again, with regard 
to the supply of timber for the purposes of ship-building, I find that, for a 
period of sevenlyears before the reduction of the differential daty, the quanti- 
ty of pine timber imported was 5,749,000 tons; while, in 1844, that is to 
say, subsequent to this reduction, it was 6,211,000 tons ; and in 1845, it was 
6,827,000 tons (cheers.) And yet the shipowners ask you to reject our pro- 
posal for the equalisation of the differential duty on Baltic timber, on the 
ground that it is ‘a rash experiment’ (hear.) Now, sir, what is the state of 
things in Liverpool as regards timber for the constraction of British ship- 
ping of the first class, under the existing protection? One brauch of trade 
in that great ship-building port 1s at the present moment so scantily supplied 
with timber fit for the construction of the best class of vessels—so trifling, 
in fact, is the supply, that this, one of the greatest maritime ports of the 
kingdom, is reduced to the necessity of not ge a single cargo (or load) 
of foreign timber, applicable to the construction of a first class ship (bear ;) 
and yet we only propose to give increased facilities for the importation of 
Baltic timber for the construction of first class ships, and concurrently to ad- 
mit an increased supply of Canadian timber. This is the rash experiment 
(cheers.) The same results that took place in respect to the admission of 
foreign wool will also take place in respect of foreign timber (hear.) The 
increased supply of foreign wool led to an increased consumption of the ar- 
ticle; and the increased supply of foreign timber will likewise lead to an 
increased consumption, not alone of that article, but also of Canada timber 
(cheers.) But, notwithstanding there is not a single cargo of timber in Liv- 
erpool at this moment fit to build a ship of that class which will last twelve 
years, the proposition to give facilities tor its introduction is designated ‘ a 
rash experiment.’ I make the modest proposal of 15s. discriminating duty 
on foreign timber as regards Canadian timber, and yet the shipowners op- 
pose it as a ‘ rash experiment’ ( cheers.) 

The honourable member for Liverpool made a loug speech about our co- 
lonial policy on the last night of this debate. Now what has been 
the whole course of our colonial policy?—Am I proposing to disregard 
revenue altogether, or merely to relax restrictions? Do I retain nothing on 
tobacco? DoI keep no duty on spirits for the purpose of producing a rev- 
enue+ Do I sweep away the whole schedule of customs duties? No; lam 
but drawing a just and fair distinction between duty for a revenue and pro- 
hibitory duty; and in so doing, laying, as | trust, a surer foundation for fu- 
ture taxation (cheers). But with respect to the colonies, what is our 
course towards them in this case? Am I proposing that the discriminat- 
ing duty which exists in their favour, upon coffee for instance, should be di- 
minished? (hear.) Do I propose to reduce the discriminating duty upon 
sugar! We have diminished the discriminating duty upon these articles, 
but we have also diminished the duty on the same articles, the produce of 
our own colonies. That was the policy of Mr. Huskisson. But what did 
you do last year with respect to these possessions of the Crown? You per- 
mitted your colonies to import their provisions free—you permitted them to 
get their staves free (hear). We said to them, ‘ You have not now the as- 
sistance of slave labour in your competition with foreign growers, and while 
we reduce the protection on coffee, and make a new arrangement about su- 
ar, we will permit you to obtain these necessaries to your business without 
uty.’ Has it injured the colonies? (cheers.) Those who are best ac- 
quainted with the colonies will readily answer that question in the nega- 
tive. It is quite wrong to say that the affection of the colonies is dependent 
upon the advantages they derive from supplying the mother country. It is 
not so in the West Indies, more than it is in Australia (hear, hear). 

I propose to pursue the path that leads to substantial prosperity and grad 
ually to remove protecting duties. Is that a just ground of complaint against 
me ? (Hear). 

The honourable member for Northamptonshire was particularly severe 
on me for the reduction of duty on foreign paper-hangings. Well, now, 
what is the fact as regards the protection still granted to English paper- 
hangings? The excise duty on British paper-hangings is one farthing the 
aquare yard, while the duty which we to retain upon the foreign ar- 
ticle is 24 —full 400 per cent. difference. Why should we not be able to 
enter into competition with France in the case of paper-hangings, as in that 
of other manufactures? I know you will say that our patterns are inferivr 
to the French patterns; and you will be right, for they are so, and so will be 
as long as there is a limited competition, produced by high restrictive du- 
ties(cheers). But, sir, | know of nothing in the mental or physical consti- 
tution of Englishmen to prevent them from devising as good patterns as their 
neighbours, and producing at least an equal article (hear). What is the 
principle you begin with in this case, and what is the result? You levy 1s. 
per yard duty upon foreign haper-hangings, and ie you admit that, not- 
withstanding the amount of protection, the English manafacture is inferior 
(hear). Let us, then, havea trial of the reduced duty and see whether we 
cannot do better—see whether our patterns will still continue to be infe- 
rior to the French, and whether we cannot improve them (hear, and a laugh). 
The honourable gentleman said to me, ‘ When you look out of your window 
you will see coach-makers and paper-hangers, who will remind you of their 
ruin.’ Sir, there never was a case of relaxation of protection, that ruin has 
not been predicted from it (hear). When we jproposed in 1842 to admit 
foreign potatoes, the Yorkshire potato growers came up in a body and told 
us that the foreigners would entirely monopolise the supply of this country, 
and that being dependent on them, they would charge us what they liked 
for that esculent. But was that the case in reality ? [| hear]. 

Again, when I proposed to reduce the duty on foreign hops from £4 10s, 
to£2 53,4 did so, though I was assured the hop gardens would be all de- 
stroyed by the immense importation ; and yet only 2cwt. of hops came in 
under the reduced duty (hear, and laughter). And when the hop-growers 
met me and spoke of the ruin that would ensue to that branch of jndusiy, 
and the number of persons that would be cast out of employment by further 
relaxation, I pointed to the fact, and left the 2cwt. of foreign hops to an- 
swertorme. When Mr. Huskisson, in 1825, proposed a reduction in the 
silk duties, there was a great authority in this house who spoke on the sub- 
ject—Mr. Baring, ihe present Lord Ashburton—who resisted wiih great 

vigour the reduction of the silk duties. Mr. Baring then remarked, that 
there were hundreds of thousands of poor honest men who knew nothing of 
political economy (laughter); but who, because some wise men had ari- 
sen of late, were to be ronbed of their earnings (hear). He said that if there 
were only a protecting duty of 30 per cent, that if that house would consent 
to any such redaction, then these honest men could only find in the poor- 
house their subsistence ; andheasked Mr. Huskisson how he could recon- 
cile it to himself to bring into Operation a sysiem which would drive to ruin 
and starvation hundreds of thousands of persous (hear), age, hundreds ot 
thousands to Starvation ! One other member improved on what was thus 





spoken ; for he abused those whom he called ‘ hard-hearted metaphysi- 
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what | have iecently heard of another minister; forof this minister it was 
said that ‘ he exceeded the devil himself in point of malignity and contempt 
for the happiness of mankind’ (cheers and Jaughier). Mr. Huskisson made 
this appeal on thatoccasion. He said, ‘I have been assailed by ungene- 
rous appeals to my feelings ; I have been called upon by appeals to my 
eonscience and my God, and I have been asked whether [| did not feel for, 
ard could not be moved by sentiments of compassion for my fellow creatures, 
and remarks have been made upon the cruelty and injustice of what I pro- 
posed. I hope I have not been forgetfuliof these appeals to my conscience 
and my feelings; bui L have also traced the causes ot their calamities, and 
I am desirous to prevent their recurrence; and therefore do I propose the re- 
moval of those duties which have prevailed during the distress.’ He did 
remove the protecting duty, and what has been the result? Have the hun- 
dreds of thousands engaged in the silk manufacture been thrown out ot em- 
ployment ? Have the poor-rates been burdened with their subsistence 1— 
Have we been unable to compete with the foreig: manulacturers ? (hear) 
For the ten years ending in > year 1845—that was the period when pro- 
tection prevailed—the consumption of raw silk was 19,000,000 Ibs. , and in 
the next ten years it was 30,600,000 Ibs., and in the next ten years 52,000,- 
000. The quantity increased precisely in the same degree as when the 
manufacturer was removed trom protection, It rose from 19,000,000 Ibs, 
to 52,000,00u lbs. What then was the average consampiion tor each year, 
taking three decennial periods 2? In the fitst ten years it was 1,540,000 Ibs. ; 
mm each year; of the next decennial period it was 3,965,000 lbs’ and in each 
of the last three years it was 5,200,000 lbs. There was a further reduction of 
protection in the year 1842, and with that, then, is to be found a further 
consumption of the raw material for manufacture, whereas at the time 
strict prohibition prevailed, the quantity used in the silk manufacture was 
1,940,000 Ibs. In 1844 the quantity of raw material consumed in manutac- 
ture was 6,400,000 Ibs. With a reduction of the duty, it was said it would 
be impossible to keep out the French silks—that you would never be able 
to compete with the foreigners—that you would ruin hundreds and thovsands 
of those engaged in the trade. 

To this what was the answer of the minister, who was subjected to op- 
prebrium for proposing the reduction of the duty ? ‘Good God! do not 
suppose that | am insensible to the sufferings of my fellow-creatures in 
Spitalfields. I have seen under your restrictive system desolation and fa- 
mine prevail: let us then, as ministers, trace the cause of the distress ; 
let us bring in the free air of competition, and see whether we cannot 
improve the condition of the manufacturers.” We did so. Well, have 
we been unable to compete with France? Why you have sent more of 
silk manufactures into that country, of which Lyons is the head manu- 
facturing town,—you have sent more of silk manufactures into France 
last year than you exported to the whole of the world during the last year 
that it was under a high protective duty {cheers}. [ will take timber, I 
will take silk, or let me go even to inferior matters. I will take one for 
instance, not as one of great importance, but as an exemplification of the 
system. In 1342 I reduced the duty on foreign feathers. A person-en- 
gaged in that manufacture called upon me, and said | was the most hard- 
hearted of men for proposing such a measure; that it would be perfect 
ruin to him. He said he hada great house at Cork; that he purchased 
more feathers from the Irish farmers as they were more provident and 
careful than the English about that article. Heeaid he had used 100 tons 
from Lreland for which he gave 20s. a cwt., and that the reduction of the 
duty would be destruction to the Irish farmers. What does this gentleman 
say now ? He who had opposed the reduction of duty on foreign feathers 
has written to me to say that last year he imported 250 tons from Russia, 
and 50 from Riga. He says also that in consequence of the foreign article 
being cheaper, there was a greater demand for the article he manufactured, 
and that in addition to the 300 tons he got from foreigners he last year got 
250 tons from Ireland instead of 100; and whereas he formerly gave 20s. 
the ewt., he was last year obliged to give 22s. 10d. This gentleman added 
that there was a greater demand from Cornwall in consequence of the 
plenty and abundance enjoyed by the miners, who now purchased feather 
beds, inetead of, as formerly, needing all their earnings for the purchase 
of food (cheers). I offer the challenge to you You cannot show me a 
single article of manufacture which has been injured by the reduction of 
duty. Ichallenge you to show me an-imstance in which the consumer 
has suffered, or in which the producer has been ultimately injured (hear). 
You have now to make your choice. This is not a question of confidence 
in the government. It ought not to be so [hear] Reserve, | say, that for 
a separate motion; but now I say you have to determine this—will you 
advance in the path you have hitherto pursued, or will you retrograde ? 
[hear]. I do not ask vou to pledge yourselves to advance, but toe con- 
sider. Do not say that you will refuse to consider whether or not you will 
reduce the protecting duties on silk or on flax. I am not asking you to 
sweep away all discriminating duties; Iam only asking you to reduce 
the duty on French brandy to 15s., at a time when English spirits pay a 
duty only of 9s. I ask you only to take the trade from the smuggler, and 
to peemit French silks to come in at a lower duty. Under a reduction of 
duty the trade of the silk manufacturer has improved. | say that the ex- 
periment of introducing a legal commerce, instead of being injurious to 
our own manufacturers, by the free competition has been of advantage to 
them. We have tried the experiment, and the result has been such as to 
show the value [hear, hear]. This, then, is to be decided by your vote 
on this question. Will you advance or will you recede ? [cheers]. Which 
is the policy best suited to this great commercial emporium? I ask you to 
look at the advantages which God and nature have given you. Look at 
your geographical position ; on the confines of Western Europe, connect- 
ed by the link of commerce with the north of Europe, and with the great 
continent of America, improvements in engineering and the application 
of science, have brought you within ten days of Petersburgh on the one 
side, and within ten days of New York on the other. Look to your phy- 
sical advantages; possessing the nerves and sinews of manufacturing 
power, iron and coal in abundance. Look at your acquired advantages ; 
you have 10 per cent. more capital than any other country in Europe. 
We have ten times their skill, and you have very great advantages which 
you derive from your inherent energy, part!y derived from your free in- 
stitutions, an unshackled press, a constitution reconcilable to perfect 
liberty with the absence of licentiousness [cheers]. 

Looking at all these things—your geographical position, your physical 
vantages, your capital, and skill,—are you the country which deprecates 
competition (cheers). What is it you have to dread? Why are your 
pour honest and skilful manufacturers to be turned out, to be thrown out of 
employment, because protective duties are abolished? What is to be the 
march of this country? Is itto advance or retrograde? O:her countries 
are now watching us, and awaiting with deep anxiety the result of this 
debate. Itis not the fact that every country is determined to meet you 
with hostile tariffs (cheers). No; there are countries where you would 
least expect it, to whom I did injustice in not naming them on a recent oc- 
casion. Sardinia has set the example of a liberal tariff for the importation 
of your goods (cheers). Naples will shortly follow (cheers). I tell you 
that Prussia is already shaken (cheers). The government of France is 
desirous of following the example which we set, though they are controlled 
by the aristocracy of manufactures and commerce, which exercise a pre- 
dominating weignt in the Chambers (cheers). But the opinion of sensible 
men, Dot interested in protection, is bearing on the government, and they 
are desirous to follow your course, and reciprocate the benefits of the sys- 
tem you prepose to establish. Well, the United States, I believe, will give 
encouragement to that pee which is in favour of freer commercial ivter- 
course (cheers). But if they do not, [ repeat it again, do not punish your- 
selves because others choose to punish themselves (cheers). Well, it is 
for this country this night, or whenever this debate shal! close, to decide 
what principle of commercial policy shall be adopted. My earnest advice 
to you, founded on the experience—not of three years, but on every relax- 
ation ot prohibition—is that you set the glorious example to other coun- 
tries of persevering in the course you have undertaken (cheers). It will 
be no inconsistency on your part. It will be perfectly consistent with the 
course you have pursued, Adopt this measure, and my belief is that you 
will take security—a great security—for the continuance ot peace, aud an 
additional guarantee fer the contentment and happiness and willing obe- 
dience of the great body of the people (cheers). You may fail—all human 
precautions are necessarily precarious ;—alier you have adopted these mea- 
sures there may be no certain assurance that manufacturing prosperity will 
continue without fluctuation. Vicissitade seems to be i:cident to great 
prosperity. Periods of depression have been generally found to follow 
periods of great national excitement. Such a time may again return. It 
may return, and may be coincident with scarcity, caused by unfavourable 
seasons. The times of 1841 and 1842, in spite of all your legislative pre- 
cautions, May again return. J.et me revive your recollection of those saa 
years, ‘The memory of the years 1841 and 1842 never can be effaced from 
my recollection (hear, hear) I remember thai on every occasion on 
which the Sovereign then met her parliament, there was an expression of (he 
deepest sympathy with depression and suffering, and an expression of the 
warmest admiration of the patience and forutude with which they were 
met (hear, hear). These times may again recur. The year of plentous- 
ness may be again succeeded by the year of dearth, and if it comes, and it 





be our duty again to express our sympathy with saffering, aad again to ex- 
hort to fortitude, I do ask every man who hears me to commune with his 
‘own heart, and te ask himself this question: If this calamitous time do 


cians ,’ and the expressions used put me in mind, very strongly in mind, of 
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if we must express sympathy with suffering, if we must offer ex- 
ss covande, oun it Sore a consolation tbat we have relieved our- 
selves from the heavy responsibility of restricting the supply of human 
food? (cheers). Will not our expressions of sympathy be more «onsola- 
rary—wil! not our exhoriations to fortitude be more effective, il we can, at 
a same time, prondly say, that, in a time of extraordinary prosperity, 
rzed by no necessily, yielding to no clamour, we anticipated these diffi- 
7 ities, and removed every impediment there was on the free circulation 
ot the industry of the country? (cheers.) Would it not be a great and 
ist ing consolation to us to be enabled to say to a suffering people, ‘ These 
are the chastenings of an all-wise and benevolent Providence, sent for 
some great and humane purpose, to abate our pride—possibly to convince 
us of our nothingness, and to awaken as lo our dependence upon God. 
They are to be borne without cepining, and thanking God that the dispen- 
sations of Providence have not been aggravated by human institutions re- 
siricting the supply of food to the people’ (the right hon. baronet sat down 
amid loud and long-continued cheers). 


THANKS TO THE ARMY IN INDIA. 
House of Commons, March 3. 

sir ROBERT PEEL having been called on by the Speaker, rose and said 
_The state of the Panjaub and the history of the Punjaub are probably 
known to every one whom 1 am now addressing, trom the relation in which 
that country has recently stood for our operations ina neighbouring country 
—that of Affghanistan. The house is probably well aware that, by the 
ability and energy of an individual, Runjeet Singh, supremacy +vas estab- 
lished within that country, and four many years, through that energy and 
ability, he ruled the destinies of a great country, and kept in subjection and 
subordination a powerful army. Since the death of Runjeet Singh, which 
took place, f think, in 1839, the Government of that country has presented 
a series of acts of cruelty, of intrigue, of the rapid succession of governors 
in consequence of the murder ot the redecessor by his saccessor ; that go- 
yernment has presented a picture of licentiousness and debauchery so extra- 
yagant that it might be calculated to provoke asmile if it were not for the 
influence such licentiousness and agg | must exercise on the wel- 
fare of millions of human beings. The acts of that government had been 
mainly directed and controlled by that powerful soldier, over which Run- 
jeet Singh had established a great dominion, but which as, siuce his death, 
been in the constant habit of controlling the acts of the civil government, 
and the military commanders, by repeated acts of insubordination and mu- 
tiny for the purpose of extorting increased pay. Sir, perhaps the best idea 
one can give of the difficulty ot speculating on any acts it might commit in 
any measure to which it might resort would be this, that it is quite clear that 
the chief object of the governors, the principal landed proprietors, and chiefs 
in thal country, has been to provoke a collision with the British army, not 
for the purpose of sustaining the military reputation of their own country, 
‘but for freeing themselves from the subjection to an insubordinate and li- 
centious force by sacrificing it in the conflict. [Cheers.] That, Sir, has 
been the main object of the public policy which has guided the decision and 
acts of the government of the Punjaub for some time past. ( Hear. } Sir, 
{well know what was the object of my gallant friend Sir Henry Hardinge 
in undertaking the government of India. He made great sacrifices; and, 
from a sense of public duty alone, undertook the government. He went to 
that country witha high military reputation, but he went there most solici- 
tous to establish his fame in connexion with the ludian government, uot up- 
on conquest, pot upon tke exhibition of military skill and valour—his object 
was to earn for himself a name in the annals ot India as the friend of peace, 
the promoter of the social interests and welfare of the inhabitants of India. 
| Cheers. ] ss 

Sir, I believe it was in great part on account of the military character and 
high reputation of my gallant {friend that he was enabled to control and keep 
incheck the suggestions offered to him with respect to the invasion and con- 
quest of the Punjaub. The view which my gallant friend took of the poli- 
cy to be pursued with reference to the Panjaub was shortly this ;—he 
thought the dominions of the Crown in India were sufficient for every pur- 
pose, that the anterests of this country could not be promoted by the addition 
of the Punjaub to the territories already subject to our control. He was de- 
termined to resistany attempt at aggression. His desire was to see a native 
Government established in the Punjggb capable of {maintaining its indepen- 
dence, of restoring discipline and subordination in the ranks of that great 
army, the army of Lahore, an army composed of menof greatnataral valour, of 
great physical strength, and trained to discipline and military habits by Eu- 
ropean officers of eminence and skill. The wish of my gallant friend was 
that a Sikh Government should be established in the Punjaub. He depre- 
cated the establishment of a Mussulman Government, or avy other form of 
government except one in which the Sikhs should be predominant. At the 
same time, although my gallant friend was determined to resist every at- 
tempt at aggression, ali{hough he positively refused the repeated proposals 
which were made to him to interfere in the domestic affairs of the Punjaub, 
while nothing could have been more easy for him than by a word to have 

invited the Mussulman inhabitants of the Punjaub to rise against the Sikh 
Government, which was beaaving to us in a manner wholly irreconcileable 
with the maintenance of good faith (cheers ;) determined steadily to adhere 
to the course of abstaining from all interference in the domestic affairs of 
the Punjaub, to observe literally every obligation of good faith towards the 
Government of the Punjaub, and abstain from taking any part in the inter- 
nal intrigues and conflicts of the inhabitants of that country,—while that 
was the policy of my gallant friend, he was not insensible to the extent of 
the danger to which we were constantly exposed from the existence of a 
profligate and debauched Government, controlled by an insubordinate soldie- 
ry (Hear, hear.) My gallant friend, therefore, took these precautions: 
—he had to guard a frontier extending on the banks of the Sutlej for 100 
miles. The frontier from Ferozepore to Roopar is at least 100 miles in ex- 
tent. From Ferozepore to Loodiana the distance is 76 miles. Cautious! 
abstaining, therefore, from any such collection of forces as would justify 
either aggression or even remunstrance on tLe part of the Lahore Govern- 
ment, my gallant friend took those precautions which he thought would ef- 
tually prevent any sudden act of aggression on our frontier. Ae Ferozepore 
he stationed a force of about 8,000 men. At Ferozepore there were sta- 
uoned,.1 European regiment, 7 regiments of native infantry, 2 regiments of 
native cavalry, 24 field guns, and from 30 to 40 heavy artillery mounted in 
position. My gallant friend meant that to be the advanced post of the Bri- 
tish army, occupied by a force of nearly 8,000 men, with artillery, capable 
of arresting any sudden act of aggression. At a distauce to the eastward of 
= 76 miles from Ferozepore, at Loodiana, was collected a force of about 
2,000 men, 

My gallant friend thought that the forces, stationed at about 70 miles from 
each other, would have been sufficient to check any inroads from the Sikh 
territory which the caprice or temerity of its rulers might direct. Ata dis- 
tance more in the interior from Loodiana, at Umballah, was stationed another 
force of 7,500 men, and the impression on my gallant friend’s mind undoubt 
edly was, that it was highly improbable that any attack would be made by 
the army of the Punjaub upon the British dominions. He knew that no 
conduct on his part could justify thatattack, He felt every assurance that 
could be felt, as far as justice and reason could sanction the inference, that 
the army of the Punjaub would not have been mad enough to make an at- 
tack on Moodkee, with such a British force in Loodiana and Ferozepore ou 
the right and left. There were good reasons why my gallant friend did not 
collect for the last two or three years an immense native and Ex ropean ar- 
™y on the banks of the Sutlej. Constant efforts were being made by the 
Government and by the military leaders of the army of the Punjaub to cor- 
*upt our forces. ‘The constitution of the army of the Punjaub was purely a 
democratic one. Each company elected representatives, five in number, 
controlling their military leaders, deposing them, and occasionally subject- 
‘ug them todeath. The pay of an infantry soldier in the army of the Pun- 

aot was, { think, about 25s. a-month; and the monthly pay of a Sepoy in 
atl mer we of ~~ Majesty was about 14s. or 15s., and constant ap- 
= we made by indirect means, through the community of language 
religion, to the British Sepoy troops, for the purpose of shaking their fi- 
delity. | rejoice to say those efforts were made without success. The loy- 
alty of the Sepoy has been,’ with scarcely an exception, untainted, and all the 
oXers of that profligate Government and licentious soldiery have failed in 
these instances, (Cheers.) Still I think it was prudent not to bring togeth- 
ran immense force of ihe British army, free from ail restraints, and con- 
*aniy exiorlting by threats 0) violence increased pay. There were politi- | 
reasons for not keemng in immediate contact with such a force a laree 
a the British and native Indian army. There were military reasuns 
ually powerful. It was impossible to say, if aggression was intended, 
vane was the point to which such aggression would be turned. On the left 
an of the Sutle} were many states belonging to the Punjaub, but protected 
*y the British Government. Some of the chiefs are men of doubtful fidel- 
or ~ a domini ms are many forts of considerable size. An army im- 
tak y its Government, impelled by the fear of losing its pay. to under- 
an an expedition, is not swayed by the considerations of prudence which 
tte regulararmies. Ifthefarmy of the Panjaub intended an irruption, it 
the, difficult to conjecture what course they might adopt. Between Fe- 
zepore and Loodianah there are not less than twenty fords It was hard 
nate Where reg would cross. My gallant friend, therefore, thought that 
z met water be take n to guard the banks of the Sutle} by two divisions 
eens = ioned at Ferozep re and the other at Loodianah; and that it was 
Consistent with the rules of military policy and prudence to have the 
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main body assembled at Umballah. The force amounted to no less in the 
whole than 30 regiments of native infantry, nine of European infantry, 12 of 
native cavalry, and three of European cavalry. Therefore, I think, it is 
quite clear that consistently with his policy of forbearance, consistently with 
his determination to be seduced into ao act of aggression, the Governor- 
General of India did take every precaution which he could to defend the 
British dominions in the case of unexpected and unprovoked attack. He 
cherished the expectation that no attempt to cross that river would be 
made by the Sikh army; and experience warranted him in drawing that 
conclusion. In 1843 the army of Lahore left that city and advanced towards 
the British territory. On the remonstrances of the British agent it retired, 
and abandoned theattempt. In 1844 exactly the same course was pursued ; 
the army, eager for pay or for booty, if pay could not be obtained, and in- 
stigated by the Government, left Lahore to make an irruption into the British 
territory. But in 1844, asin 1843, the army retired towards Lahore. Ac- 
counts reached the Governor-General towards the end of November that an 
attack was seriously meditated on the British territory. The house will 
find, from the papers which have been presented, that on November 20 
Major Broadfoot addressed a letter to the Commander-in-Chiel, in which 
he says—‘ Since I had the honour of waiting on your Excellency to-day, I 
have received Lahore letters of the 13th instant [morning }- During the 
night of the 17th the chiefs had agreed on, and the Durbar had ordered, in 
writing, the following plan of operations: —The army was to be divided in- 
to seven divisions, one to remain at Lahore.’ Of the others, four divisions 
were to be employed in an attack on the British territory. [t was not intend- 
edthat they should make a conceutrated attack. So far as regards my 
gallaut triend’s proceedings, the policy be pursued was contirmed by what 
actually occurred. It was agreed that four separate attacks should be made 
on the British territory. One division was to proceed against Roopah, an- 
other against Loodianan, a third was to cross the ford at Hurreekee, and the 
fourth was to make an attack on Ferozepore. Each division was to be of 
8,299 to 12,000 men. It was therefore not a concentrated attack which was 
resolved upon,by the Durbar of the 17th of November. 

Upon the 11th of December, the British troops were in march to the fron- 
tier from Umballah. I must say, I think the whole proceedings of the Gov- 
ernor-General, as well as of the Commander-in-Chief, in making these ar- 
rangements were characterized by the greatest prudence. The hon. baron- 
et’s force in march was 7,500 men. They advanced towards a place called 
Bussean, on the way to Luodianah, where, by the precautions of the Gov- 
ernor-General, ample supplies had been laidin. They effected a junction with 
the troops at Loodianah, thinking 1t better to unite their forces, and run some 
risk rather than have a divided army. Then an advance was made to- 
wards Ferozepore. Intelligence was received, that the army of Lahore, 
numbering from 50,000 to 60,000 men, had crossed the Sutlej, with a well 
appointed artillery. The proceedings of my gallant friend were justified 
by the result. With all its vast superiority in numbers and artillery, the 
army of Lahore shrank from an attack on Ferozepore, which, as my gallant 
friend bad aaticipated, was entirely sound. The army of Lahore, finding 
that the Governor-General was advancing with the Commander-in-Chief to 
the relief of Ferozepore, determined to confine its attention to the force un- 
der their command, and on the 18th of December made an attack upon that 
force, which had just arrived, after an advance of 150 miles by forced march- 
es, which had eadured much suffering from want of water, but notwithstand- 
ing all the disadvantages, such was its gallantry, that it repelled the attack 
of an enemy at least double its number,and succeeded in capturing 17 guns. 
The army of Lahore, thus repelled by that division of our army, which was 
advancing by Umballah, retired within a very formidable entrenchmeut, the 
opposite faces of which were one mile and a half in length. In that en- 
trenchment their military force was concentrated, supported by 150 guns 
of excellent workmanship. The Commander-in-Chief and my excellent 
friend determined to effect a junction in the face of that arm with the army 
of Ferozepore. 

They advanced within three miles of the position of the enemy ; and effect- 
ed a junction with Sir John Littler on the 21st; and thus added 5,000 men 
to the force of 7,500 at their disposal. The Commander-in-Chief and my 
excellent friend, who offered his services, which were cheerfnlly accepted 
by the Commander-in-Chief, determined not to wait till the next morning, 
but forthwith attacked the enemy in their entrenched camp—the result of 
which attack proved the valour of the British and Native troops in an emi- 
nent degree. | Cheers. ] I believe the night of the 21st of December was one 
of the most memorable nights in the military history of this ceuntry. The 
right of the British army was led by the gallant officer, who commanded in 
chief, Sir H. Gough ; the left by my gallant friend the Governor-General, 
assecond in command. They madea brilliant attack, but they had not 
time to complete their victory, which, however, dissipated the Lahore army. 
They occupied part of the entrenched camp. and the enemy’s took fire.— 
The conflicts between the two opposite parties were suspended in conse- 
queuce of that fire. When it abated the army of Lahore brought forward 
their artillery, and with greet effect poured it on the British position. The 
details are given with admirable clearness by both the Commander-in-Chiet 
and my gallant friend: but there are private letters which speak with less of 
formality, and give a more vivid account of the scene. Verbaps the house 
will excuse me if I read an extract from a private letter written by my gal- 
lant friend the Governur-General to a member of his family :— 

‘ The night of the 21st was the most extraordinary of my life. 1 bivouack- 
ed with the men, without food or covering, and our nights are bitter cold. 
A burning camp in our front, our brave fellows lying down under a heavy 
cannonade which continued during the whole night, mixed with the 
wild cries of the Sikhs, our English hurrah, the tramp of men, and the 
groans of the dying. In this state, with a handfnl of men, who had car- 
ried the batteries the night before, [ remained till morning, taking very 
short intervals of rest by lying down with various regiments in succes- 
sions, to ascertain their temper, and revive their spirits.’ (Great 
cheering.) (That is to say, Sir Henry Hardinge spent the night in going 
from regiment to regiment, lying down with them, animating their spirits, 
thus insuring, as far as human effort could insure it, the conquest of the 
coming day:) (Cheers.) ‘I found myself again with my old triends of 
the 29th, 31st, 50th, and 9th and all in good heart. My answer to all and 
every man was, that wem ust fight it out, attack the enemyvigorously at day- 
break, beat him, or die honourably in the field. The gallant old Gene- 
ral, kind-hearted and heroically brave, entirely cvincided with me. Dur- 
ing the night [ occasionally called upon our brave English soldiers to 
punish the Sikhs when they came too close and were impudent; and 
when the morning broke we went at it in true English style. Gough 
was on the right. I placed myself, and dear little Arthur by my side, in 
the centre, about 30 yards in front of the men, to prevent their firing, 
and we drove the enemy without a halt from one extremity to the other, 
capturing 30 or forty guns as we went along, which fired at 20 paces from 
us, and were served obstinately. The brave men drew up in an excel- 
lent line, and cheered Gough and myself as we rode up the line, the regi- 
mental colours lowering to meas on parade. The mournful part is the heavy 
loss I have sustained in my officers. [I have had 10 aides-de-camp hors 
du combar, five killed and five wounded. The fire of grape was very 
heavy from 100 pieces of cannon. The Sikh army drilled by French 
officers, and the men the most warlike in India. ’ 

I say, sir, that with my affectionate ragard for that gallant man, I feel 
proud to exhibit him during such a night.as that of the 21st of December 
[cheers]; to exhibit him passing from regiment to regiment, lying down on 
the ground with the men, keeping up their spirits, and animating their ar- 
dour; and having had twelve aides-de camp, when ten out of them were 
disabled, placing his young son, a boy of about 18 years of age, in front of 
the British regiments, in order that they might not be induced to fire, but 
that they might drive the enemy from their cannon by the force of the Bri- 
tish bayonet alone. [Cheers.] There is, sir, a characteristic trait of my 
friend in this very letter. He says he had two sons with him, one of them 
having entered the army, had been present throughout the whole of the ac- 
tion at Moodkee, and the early part of the 21st; the other was a civilian.— 
On the night of the 21st he sent the civilian to the rear, saying that bis pre- 
sence in the field disturbed him. When the son refused to go, he said he 
would send him out of the field in custody, if necessary, as his presence dis- 
turbed his mind, while he s«ys the presence of the son who was in the ser- 
vice, and who had a military reputation to form, only made bim the more 
determined to perform his daty. [Loud cheers.] He says also, that on 
the 22d, when the danger was over, in visiting tle hospitals he took one of 
his sons with him, who has had the misfortune to lose a foot, and telling the 
wounded men tbat they saw a Governor General who had lost a hand, with 
a son who had lost a foot, consoled them under their wounds, by showing 
them that men of the highest rank are subject to the same calamities. 
| Cheers. | He says:— 

‘I visit the hospital and comfort the maimed by showing them a Gover- 
nor General without a hand, and his son witbout a foot, and these practicai 
illustrations are consolatory to our poor fellows.’ 

{ think, therefore, that this house will agree with me that the Com- 
mander-in-Chief and the second in command, that the generals of the army, 
and the army they led, have performed an exploit worthy of the British 
name. [Loud cheering.] And I think [ may assume that the gratitude of 
this house will be expressed to them for thatexploit. [Cheers. } Ast be 
fore stated, the accounts of these military operations have been given with 
such admirable clearness in the despatches of Sir Hugh Gough and Sir Henry 
Hardinge, and must have been read with such attention, pride, and satisfac 
tion by every member of this house, that I will not weaken the effect o, 








them by any further reference to these military matters. Sir, tne pride and 
satisfaction we must feel from witnessing this gallant exploit, are no doubt 
on counterbalanved by the regret which we must feel in reading of the 
oss of so many men of the highest distinction and the test promise.—- 
[ Gear, hear.] We have had the misfortune to losethatz lant officer, whom 
on a former occasion we so admired—Sir Robert Sale. ‘Hear.] He has 
closed a long career of military glory by that death which believe he him- 
self foresaw—a death on the feld ot battle— 

* Felix etiam in opportunitate mortis;’ 

and I do hope that the house will encourage me to hope,' a unanimous 
expression of its regard and admiration for the services and wnemory of Sir 
Robert Sale, that we may on a future occasion humbly represent to Her 
Majesty, if she shall think fit, to record oar admiration of his exploits, and 
regret for his loss, by a public monument [loud cheering], that this house 
will make good the expense of that tribute to his memory. (Cheers.) We 
have also, among the superior officers, to deplore the loss of General M’- 
Caskill, a loss briefly, but touchingly recorded by Sir H. Gough, in a sen- 
tence ef one of his despatches. We have also to deplore the loss of one of 
the most eminent men in the civil and military services of England, Major 
Broadfoot [hear, hear], one in whom thé highest confidence was placed by 
every man whe. came in contact with him, and who had obtained the ap- 
plause of every one, either in the civil or military services, under whom he 
had acted. [Cheers.] He wasa man whose sagacity in civil affairs was 
perbaps only exceeded by his valour and ardour in the field. [Cheers. 

I think it has been stated that he was one of three brothers,.and the last o' 
them, who have all died in the service of their country. [Cheers ] Major 
Broadfoot.was present with Sir R. Sale at the siege of Jelialabad; and it is 
mournful to think that in the same conflict we should have to deplore the 
loss of two men 80 eminent in their country’s service as Sir Robert Sale and 
Major Broadfoot. 

Sir, I will not refer to individuals of a lower rank, because it must be 
invidious to make any selection where all have distinguished themselves 
[cheers] ; but Pthink we should assure the surviving relatives of those 
who have fallen, that this house can do justice to the valour and de- 
votion they have shown in the service of the country. Sir, I hope the 
thanks of this house will be conveyed to every man without any excep- 
tion. [Great cheering]. If there was an eccasion on which some regi- 
ments might appear in some respects to have failed, yet considering their 
former services, and their known reputation, considering their severe loss 
[cheers], even in this conflict [cheers], I venture te say that the deficiency 
of asingle moment is altogether forgotten in the recollection of their 
former eminent services, and in the recollection of what they performed 
even on this occasion. aarp: Iam quite certain that the 62d Regi- 
ment, and the two regiments of Native Infantry which were stationed on 
each flank of the 62d, [am quite certain that neither of these regiments 
will suffer in the estimation of the country from what has taken place 
[cheers]; and that, without any exception, to every man the willing 
thanks of this house will be given. [Cheers]. And I do hope there will 
be an unanimous acquiescence in this vote. {Cheers}. [ trust I have said 
nothing that can by any possibility provoke anything like opposition ; [ 
am sure there is nothing in the resolutions which any man, whatever 
opinions he may entertain with respect to our Indian policy, may not 
support. Let us keep our political differences, our opinions on questions 
of policy, altogether in the back ground on these occasions. | Cheers}. 
Let us, without divisions or differences of politics and party, all concur in 
bearing testimony to these brilliant services, so worthy of the name of 
England. [Cheers]. My own opinion is, there never was a greater or 
more happy instance of extreme forbearance, of greater justice, of firm 
resistance of all temptation. There never was a greater combination of 
all these high qualities with the highest degree of fortitude and the most 
brilliant display of military talent, in the defence of the British territory. 
{Cheers.] For these who have unfortunately fallen, their lives will not 
have been sacrificed in vain (cheers); they will constitute one of the 
greatest defences of this country; when we see what can be effected by 
discipline and valour like that manitested on the 18th, 21st, and 22d of 
December last, we feel increased confidence that in a just cause thiscoun- 
try must be victorious; the memory of the men who have now fallen 
through their devotion to their duty, will long survive, to animate the 
British army by their example—to make us proud of that name which we 
bear in common with them—and to animate us, if we should ever be 
called on for similar exertions, to equal devotion, equal perseverance, and 
equal courage in the cause of agreat country. (The right hon. gentleman 
was loudly cheered, on resuming his seat, from both sides of the house.) 


MARRIED.—On the evening of the 24th inst., by the Rt. Rev'd Bishop McCoskry, 
Fh pe Hill, Esq., of Walsal, Bnglani, to Helen M., daughter of Alve Spear, Esq., of 
this city. 
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We resume the examination of our files by the last Steamer. 

The position of Sir Robert Peel and his Cabinet in the face of the nation, 
and the mighty changes he is purposing’ in one of the great sources of the 
wealth of the kingdom, produces the most intense anxiety. The public 
journals are daily crowded with matter relating to the all absorbing ques- 
tion; and the staple of every private conversation is the same subject. 

The debate which took place on the second reading of the Bill began on 
the 9th of February, and terminated on the 27th, when, by a vote of 337 to 
240, it was referred to committee. In committee its details wil! be exam- 
ined, when it is hoped by its opponents, that some modifications will be ef 
fected. All the Protectionists declare that three years is too short a period 
for the farmer to prepare himself for the unrestricted competition of the for- 
eigner. They would agree to an unlimited introduction of rye, barley, 
maize, and rice, for the use of the labouring classes ; but as regards wheat— 
the food of the rich, and the main reliance of the farmer for paying his rent— 
it is contended that that article should be spared. These are our own sen- 
timents, and we have already given utterance to them. That England by 
her capital, by improvements in agriculture, in draining wetland, and by 
the application of chemical scieuce, for improving the fruits of the earth—is 
able to withstand all ordinary competition, we are willing to admit ; but 
we should certainly dread the effects of unrestricted admission from the 
north of Europe, if English skill and capital should be transferred thither, 
and brought to bear on the same elements as at home. If a farmer in Kent, or 
any other county, pays from one to three pounds sterling per acre rental 
how is he to compete with another English farmer who may repair to Po- 
land, undertake a farm, work it with labourers at sixpence aday, and pay 
a rental of half a crown anacre? That such will be the result we do aot 
doubt, and hence our desire to see some protection retained for wheat.— 
With a debt of eight hundred millions sterling, heavy taxes must be raised, 
and as the land pays a large share of these taxes, land should retain some 
privileges. A permanent duty of from five to eight shillings a quarter 
should, in our opinion, be retained, for we deem ita fallacy, although said 
by Sir Robert Peel, that any duty, however small, would lead to a dis- 
turbance “of public tranquility in case of scarcity, proveded the cheaper 
grain were admitted duty free. A duty such as we name on foreign wheat, 
would act favourably on the Canada production, provided it were admitted 
without charge. 

But the great rule in such a case should be to retain so much daty as will 
keep the arable land of Eugland in cultivation, for we hold it to be a fatal 
error to permit wheat lands to return to pasturage for the sake of getting. 
wheat cheap from the continent, Such a sacrifice of the agricultural inter- 
est would be folly indeed, since the agriculturists are, atter all, the largest 
consumers of manufactures. The home trade has always been the best. 
tra‘e, and surely no merchant or manufacturer should consent to its de- 
terioration. 

But many are of opinion that Eagl ind can withstand any competition ; 
such a belief pervades Sir Robert Peel's speech, the closing part of which 
we have transferred to our columus. The whole speech was a masterly per- 
furmance and filled nine columus of the London papers. The portion we 
have given is deeply interesting, and breathes a confidence in the resour- 
ces of the country and energies of the people thatis traly delightful. We 
crave fori(an attentive perusal, We have also given a sketch of Lord Mor 


peth’s remarks. He, it will be observed. although an heir te one of the 
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most distinguished earldoms of the kingdom, and possessing large family es- 
tates, is a strenuons advocate for a free trade in corn. We also in obedi- 
ence to our custom have given two speeches on the opposite side, viz. :— 
those of Mr. Miles and Mr. Stafford O’Brien. The latter is held to be the 
best speech made on the opposite side, and finding it reported witb great 
care, and in the first person, we had no hesitation in adopting it. These 
speeches embrace nearly all the arguments used on either side of the house 
on this vitally important question. 

As to the success of this bill, we think there can be no doubt of its becom- 
ing alaw. A majority of ninety-seven would seem to be decisive. And 
as respects the House of Lords, we do not anticipate an opposition that will 
be able to defeat it. It is true that a number of Sir Robert Peel’s sup- 
porters have found it necessary tu return their parliamentary charge into 
the hands of their constituents, and they have not been re-elected. Even 
Mr. Gladstone, the new Colonial Secretary, has been unable to find another 
seat in the house, and he was, at the last accounts, out of Parliament. 
The opponents of the bill think that a dissolution will be resorted to, when 
they hope to retarn a majority of protectionists. Without this last chance, 
eeveral of the strongest tory journals consider the case hopeless. 

We have just received the speech of Earl Cathcart on opeuing the parlia- 
mentary session of Canada; and we are happy to see that his lordship has 
“(taken occasion to press on her Majesty’s government a due consideration 
of the effect that ary contemplated alteration might have on the interests of 
Canada.” We are glad of this, and hope the remonstrance will have its due 
weight in the pending changes. -— 

THE ARMY IN INDIA. 





enemy, and how he performed it the details given by Sir Robert Peel will 
best tell. To the eloquent description given by the Premier of that ser- 
vice—the terrible nature of the assault—the horrors of the night of the 
2ist, when the troops lay on their arms anxiously awaiting the return of 
daylight to renew the fight—and the final success that crowned these he- 
roic efforts when victory perched on the British standards, we can add 
nothing but the feebleness of our own praise. Although mutilated in 
body by the loss of an arm in the peninsular wars, the Governor General 
passed that terrible night in going from regiment to regiment as they lay 
on the field, encouraging them with hope, and animating them with his 
example to renew the fight onthe morrow. Daylight at last came, when 
this noble chief charging his men not to fire, but to trust to the bayonet, 
put himself at their head and led them to victory. To insure obedience 
to his orders he took with him his son, a youth of sixteen, and marching 
thirty paces in advance of the line led the way. As may be supposed the 
fear of injuring such a heroic leader and his noble boy was effectual, 
and not asingle disobedient musket flashed its priming. 

We iament to state that her Majesty’s 62nd Regiment faultered when at- 
tacking the entrenched position, and fell back out of the fight. This is a 
regiment of the highest character, and was in the best state of discipline. 
It composed a part of Sir John Littler’s division, who reported the cir- 
cumstance in his official despatch ; but it seems admitted on all hands 
that Sir John Littler has spoken too harshly. The Duke of Wellington 
in his speech in the House of Lords, blames Sir John, for not stating 
under what circumstances the regiment fell back. It appears that five 
tweliths of their number had fallen—and that during the first fifteen minutes 


after going into action, one third of the officers were either killed or 





The late military events in India are of so much importance that we again 
devote a considerable space to them. The speech of the Premier in the 
House of Commons, when moving the vote of thanks to the army for i!s he 
roic achievement, is of great value, as it throws so much light on the causes 
of these hostilities, and explains why the Governor General was not pre- 
pared with a larger force to resist the aggression. 

The country of the Punjaub—so called from the five rivers that traverse 
it and ultimately unite and form the Indus, lies to the north west of the Brit- 
ish possessions. it was this country that the late Runjeet Singh ruled with 
so much sagacity, and created such a powerful army directed by European 
officers. At his death, a few years since, great disputes arose among his re- 
latives. Various competitors approved for the supremacy of power, andyone 
was no sooner at the head of affairs than he was removed by his rival 
through the instrumentality of poison or the dagger. Such scenes generated 
the worst passions and the greatest vices. In the meanwhile the powerful 
army of the late chief became mutinous and licentious, frequently detnand- 

ing an increase of pay, and claiming the right to elect their own regimental 
officers. Sucha body soon became very dangerous to their government, for 
they realized in the east what the Turkish Janizaries were in the west.— 
The Government of the-Punjaub then favoured their desire to invade the 
British territories in order to get rid of them and to sacrifice them in a conflict 
with the British troops! This important fact is unequivocally put forth, 
not only by Sir Robert Peel in the House of Commons, but by the Earl of 
Ripon when moving the vote of thanks in the House of Lords. Here then 
is the key to this extraordinary aggression on the British ierritory—this un- 
provoked and uncalled invasion iv a period of peace, consummated without 
even the formality of a declaration of war. 

The Governor General, Sir H. Hardinge, has been censured for not being 
at hand with a larger force—knowing, as he must, the disorders that existed 
at Lahore, the capital of the enemy’s country—and being well advised of the 
nature and composition of its licentious army. Sir Robert Peel clears all 
thisup, Itseems that the Sutlej, the most westerly of the five rivers, and 
that which forms the boundary between the Punjaub and the British terri- 
tory, is fordable at several different points, for a distance of one hundred 








wounded ; is it then surprising that the men exposed to the enemy’s 
cannon only thirty paces distant should give way? Too much was re- 
quired of the 62nd, and we find that there is ageneral disposition to view 
the un fortunate affair favourably. The commander-in-chief will probably 
give the regiment an early opportunity to retrieve its name, when its faul: 
will be forgotten. We shall give the Duke’s remarks in our next 

The vote of thanks was given by both Houses— men of all parties even, 
Mr. Hume, speaking and voting in its favour, 





*,* The President of the United States has sent a message to Congress, 
which created in the first instance some alarm, as it was supposed to be 


by a vote from Congress, asking what preparations were necessary. The 
President reiterated all that was asked for in his annual communication of 
December last. We do not perfectly understand the movement, but we 
find the following in the Journal of Commerce of yesterday. 


Tue Messace anp THE TariFF.—We do not profess to understand very 
well the mysteries of politics, but judging from the developments thus far 
made, we should say that the resolution which called forth the President’s 
Message just published, was a cunning contrivance of the high protection- 
ists, to prevent the reduction of the Tariff. Apparently it had no connexion 
with the Tariff, but was a harmless movement designed to draw the Presi- 
dent out, on the subject of our foreign relations The rogues knew that in 
the present state of the negotiation, and with the pressure of ultra democ- 
racy upon him, it was impossible for the President to respond to the resolu- 
tion, without recommending a certain amount of defensive preparation, — 
sufficient to use up the revenue realised under the Tariff of 1842, for the 
yresent year at least. And if they can have even one year’s respite, they 

now that it will be equivalent to an addition of 20, 50 or 100 per cent. to 
their capital [at whose expeuse, is another question.] Having got the Pres- 
ident to say, in effect, that he deems defensive preparations necessary, they 
| have secured, as they think, the votes of the ‘ whole of Oregon’ party in fa- 
vour of expenditures sufficient to prevent a reduction of the Tariff ; and all 
that remains for themselves is, to unite with that party in voting appropri- 
ations with a liberal hand. Not that they want war [oh no!] or expect it. 
But it would be so bad to be caught napping ; and the Father of his country 
said, that ‘tu be prepared for war, is one of the most efficient means of pre- 





miles. It was uncertain what point would be chosen by the enemy for ef- 

fecting the passage of this river, consequently acentral position at a distance 
8 passag 4 I 

was deemed necessary for the concentration of the main body of the army, 


and Umballah was fixed on for that purpose. There was, also, another | 


motive for keeping the Anglo-Iudian army at a distance fromthe fron tier 
it was not advisable to keep the Sepoy troops in the vicinity of sach a dis- 
orderly army as the Sikh force was known to be, as their example might 
be contaminating The Sikhs had by their mutinons ciamours caused their 


pay to be nearly doubled ; they elected and controlled their own officers ; | 


and they wereincessantly sending emissaries across the Sutlej to endeavour— 
by sowing the seeds of discontent, and by a similarity of language and reli- 


gious sentiments —to seduce the British soldiers from their allegiance; con- 
sequently the Governor General contented himself with leaving eight thou- 
sand men im garrison at Ferozepore as a corps of observation, keeping the 


main army at a distance, as before stated. These are important considera- 
tious, and should weigh with those who are making up an opinion on the 
tactics of the Britich Generals. 

3ut gallant as the whole arn y was, the heroic devotion of Sir Henry 
Hardinge exce ll praise. Although the Governor General, and in- 
vested with the supreme authority, seeing the em: rgency of the case, he 
volunteered his 
mander of the fur This service he performed on 


the 2let and 22d when storming and carrying the fortified position of the 


rvices as second i 1 command under the re rul ir com- 
3, Sir Hugh Gough 


serving peace.’ Therefore let us one and all go to spending Uncle Sam’s 
| money, in digging gutters, building walls, &c., at every point accessible to 
| anenemy. At any rate, let the money be appropriated,—and if by good 


luck the Oregon question should be kept open until near the adjournment | 


of Congress, the ‘ blessed Whig Tariff’ will remain in force a year longer 
It seems strange to us, that such old heads as some of those in Mr. Polk’s 
Cabinet, had not discovered the point of the hook sticking through the bait, 





cepted the soft impeachment. 


| The intelligence that the Cabinet of the United States had declined 
arbitration in any form, had reached England, but not in sufficient time 


| fur us to learn the effect it produced on the British government before | 





| the last steamer sailed . 


»"» We give a couple of maps illustrating the late operations. That ex- 
plaining the attack on Ferozeshab, we compiled from reading the despatch- 
es, and trust it will be found tolerably accurate. 

| *.* We beg to call attention to the advertisement of Professor Edwards, 
a gentleman well known in this cou try, and who has now removed to this 
city. His method of teach og French resembles that of Hamilton; and he 
brings with him the highest testimonials of pre-eminent ability im his pro- 
fession 
his tuition is remarkable, and we cannot hesitate to recommend him in 
| strong terms. —— 


*,* Our correspondents, whom we neglected last week, will please ac- 


belligerent in itscharacter. The message, however, was drawn trom him ! 


when it was so visible; but they were attacked on their weak side, and ac- | 


The rapidity with which the French language is acquired under | 


cept our excuses, as we were absent from the city when the paper was 
madeup. Evenin thisnumber the crowded state of our columns obli- 
ges us to defer much local matter. 


THE DRAMA. 


Park Tueatae.—The Brewer of Preston was produced on Monday even- 
ing with unequivocal success. The music, like all of Adam's compositiuns, 
is not remarkable for any great depth of feeling, but is light and gay, with 
occasional bursts of briiliancy. The choruses especially are exceedingly 
spirited and effective. \ song also by Toby—the mighty John of Castleton 
—with au obligato dram accompaniment, admirably played by Master 
Dodsworth, is worthy of all commendation, and as sung by Mr. Seguin, bids 
fair to be the gem of the opera. 


The plot of this amusing opera is, in parts, highly dramatic, although the 
action lies principally in the hands of one character, Daniel Robinson (Fra- 
ser), who is a wealthy brewer in Breston. The scene is laid in the year 
1745, at the time the Pretender was moving towards London. Daniel Rob- 
inson has a twin brotner, George, who is an officer in the royal army—this 
military hero is a sort of scapegrace. At the opening of the piece Daniel 
Robinson is giving a bridal feast to his friends and workmen, on the occasion 
of his betrothal to Effie, an orphan girl, whom he bad protected from infan- 
cy ; the festivities are interrupted by the arrival of Toby Crossbelt, Seguin, 
a sergeant in the regiment in which George Robinson is an officer. Toby 
brings intelligence that his captain has left the regiment and unless ke 
returns by a certain hour the next day, a court-martial will be held, and sen- 
tence of death will be passed on him as a deserter. Daniel Robinson de- 
termines to go in pursuit of his delinquent brother, and is accompanied by 
| Effie and the sergeant; being unsuccessful in his efforts, he hastens to the 
| camp for the purpose of seeing the commanding officer and interceding for 
| his brother’s life. Here he is taken for the ranaway captain, from his strik- 
| ing resemblance to his brother. The faithful Toby takes advantage of this 

mistake, and persuades the brewer to assume his brother's regimentals, and 
pass for the captain ; Daniel, who is a quiet, simple-hearted man, and not over 
gifted with martial conrage, reluctantly consents, and a series of ludicrous 
| incidents arise, in which the new fledged officer becomes a hero in spite of 
| himself; he is sent to London to be presented to the king, and is well nigh 
made to represent his brother ina marital, as well as martial character. All, 
however, ends happily, by the arrival of Captain George in the nick of time, 
| and the brewer again gladly dons his citizen’s dress, and returns to Preston 
' with bis faithful Effie. 
| Mr. Fraser has won deserved honours in his representation of Daniel 
Robinson ; he sang the music with great taste and spirit, and really acts the 
part with the unction of an artist. Seguin presents a fa:thful picture of the 
| warm-hearted, stiff, drill-sergeant, a happy compound of discipline and na- 
| tural feeling Mrs. Seguin is not placed very prominently as Effie, except- 
ing in one scene in the second act, where she assists Toby in instructing her 
| betrothed in his newly assumed military duties: she gave this scene with 
much spirit, 

Mr. Simpson has placed the opera upon the stage with great care. The 
| Scenery is new and beautiful ; the dresses, also, are new and appropriate. 
| The opera deserves to have a successful run. 

The Seguin troupe close their engagement on Tuesday next, and the new 

opera will be played during the remainder of their engagement. 

We perceive that Miss Vandenhoff and Mr. Marble succeed the Seguin. 

Every Man in his Humour is to be repeated on Wedu.esday, and on Thars- 
| day Alexander the Great is to be revived with great magnificence. The 
| hero by Mr. Vandenhoff, a part eminently calculated for the display of his 
| fine talents. 

Miss Cuartotte Barnes.—This talented young actress, we observe, is 
| engaged in Philadelphia. We have been requested to correct an uninten- 
tional error we fell into, in ascribing to Miss Barnes the authorship of ‘‘ The 
| Angel in the Attic ;” the piece is the production of Mr Archer. Miss B. 

has acquired too substantial a literary reputation, to require the aid of bor- 
rowed laurels, and we cheerfully correct our inadvertant error. 


| New Greenwich Taeatre.—The old Richmund Hill Theatre, more 
| lately the Tivoli Gardens, and the National Circus, has been entirely remo- 
; delled, and is now converted into one of the most elegant and commodious 

theatres in the city. It isto be opened on Monday evening next, under 

the proprietorship of Messrs. Meyer and Tomlinson. The stage manage- 

ment has been confided to H. P. Grattan, a gentleman very favourably known 
' for his literary talents, and alsoan actor of considerable eminence. The 
| company, we understand, is to be full and effective. We are glad to find 
| among the members our old favourite Miss Clara Ellis. She will be warm- 
| ly welcomed by her New York friends. Mrs. Crisp, too, forms an impor- 
tant feature in the stock list: we shall be happy to see this accomplished 
actress permanently settled in this city. Miss Julia Drake, a Western ac- 
tress of great promise, is also engaged—with the Misses Vailée, and an ef- 
fective ballet corps. The Chapmans, father and son, are the leading come- 
dians; aud Mr. Plumer, formerly of the National, is the leading vocalist.— 
Altogether, the company bids fair to command patronage. We understand 
that a rigid system of police will be carried out ;—this will insure the eup- 
port of the public, combined with other attractions 
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DJROUFESSOR J. P. EDWARDS, A.M.—Has the honor of informing the public, that be 

is now in the City of New York, with the intention of giving lessons in the Frenc# 

LANGUAGE, to those Ladies and Gentlemen who may wish to avail themselves of bis 
services. 

His terms for private lessons at the residence of one of its members, are as follow 

For a course of 24 lessons in a class of ten $12 each pupil 
' 4 " eight 15 

. “ 6 six 20> in advance 
| Hs “ “ four WwW 

Prof. Edwards is permitted to refer to the following gentlemen :—The Hon. Addi6oe 
Garduer, Lt. Gov. ; Revd Dr. Whitehouse ; Pref. Bush ; Rev'd Chas, H. Read, 201 B& 
ward F. Sanderson, Esq., New York. 

Those Ladies and Gentlemen who are desirous of taking lessous, will please leave thetr 
names at the ¢ fice of the Albion, or at the Bookstore « f Messrs. Gates and Stedman 115 
William Street. mar 28 

| JOSEPH GILLOTDS STEEL PENS.— tbe subscriber ts consianily poceion® 
tresh supplies of every description of the above well known popular P- ns A ares 
stock is constantly k pt on hat consisting of Patent, Magnam Bonum, Damax we 
Double Damascus Barrel Zen ; pality, each extra fine,fine, and medium points ; Calk 
graphic (illustrated cards), Peruvian, New York Fountain, Ladies’ Patent, Prince Albert, 
| Queen's Owr Saronial, Victoria, and School Pens, on cards and in boxes rross 
each ; togeth witb an excellent article for school use, the Colieyiate Pen, an the Uro- 
ton Pen (on iastrated cards and in boxes), Which possess strengt)), elasticity ana Soaness 
of point, admirably suited to light and rapid hands Very cheap Pens boxes- a 
oO! every description—all which are fered at low rates. and ub tention y ope 
solicited by HENRY JESSOP, importer, 91 John, corner of Gold strect 
Cc eale ri jmce Sod agi assortment tor sele by : 
jon ee er - Mr. JAMBS FUX, Manoa 








